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Galatians and Gender Trouble 


Primal Androgyny and The First-Century Origins of a Feminist Dilemma 1 

Daniel Boyarin 


The Universal Spirit and the Body of Differences 


Recently feminist theory has provided us with extraordinarily subtle analyses of the ways 
that the mind/body split is inextricably bound up with the Western discourse of gender. The 
work of Judith Butler is of particular importance. She argues that the critique of dualism is in 
fact at the heart of the founding text of modern feminist theory, Simone de Beauvoir’s, The 
Second Sex: 

Although Beauvoir is often understood to be calling for the right of women, in effect, to become 
existential subjects and hence, for inclusion within the terms of an abstract universality, her 
position also implies a fundamental critique of the very disembodiment of the abstract masculine 
epistemological subject. That subject is abstract to the extent that it disavows its socially marked 
embodiment and, further, projects that disavowed and disparaged embodiment on to the feminine 
sphere, effectively renaming the body as female. This association of the body with the female 
works along magical relations of reciprocity whereby the female sex becomes restricted to its 
body, and the male body, fully disavowed, becomes, paradoxically, the incorporeal instrument of 
an ostensibly radical freedom. Beauvoir’s analysis implicitly poses the question: Through what 
act of negation and disavowal does the masculine pose as a disembodied universality and the 
feminine get constructed as a disavowed corporeality? 2 


'This paper is intended to form eventually part of a larger study of Paul as a Jewish cultural critic. It was written 
while I was enjoying the stimulating intellectual fellowship of the Shalom Hartman Institute for Advanced Jewish 
Studies. I am well aware that here as in nearly every other area of Pauline studies entirely other constructions can 
be placed on the same data, because the data are so rich and his thought world so complex. I have tried, to a certain 
extent, to indicate the particular points in which my construction agrees/disagrees with that of some other 
interpreters. I wish to thank Jeremy Cohen, Sidra DeKoven Ezrahi, Menahem Loberbaum and especially Elizabeth 
Castelli and Richard Hays for reading a draft of this paper and making important interventions. 

2 Judith Butler, Gender Trouble: Feminism and the Subversion of Identity, Thinking Gender (London: Routledge, 
1990), 12. 



What Butler has shown here is that the Western discourse of gender cannot be separated from 
Western metaphysics in general, a point also made definitively by Genevieve Lloyd. 3 As I have 
argued elsewhere, the specific historical occasion of the merger in Philo of Plato and Genesis 
2 synergistically enhanced this ideological process. Thus, in a text which lies at the very 
foundations of the philosophy of the Christian West, Philo says, "To begin with, the helper is 
a created one, for it says ‘Let us make a helper for him’: and in the next place, is subsequent 
to him who is to be helped, for He had formed the mind before and is about to form its helper." 
It is quite clear that "Man=Adam" is interpreted by Philo as "mind," while "Woman=Eve" is 
"body," the helper of mind. We can see quite clearly the origins of the act of negation and 
disavowal that Butler speaks of and its necessary complicity with a platonic dualist anthropology, 
adopted by Plato from earlier Greek thought, which identifies the human being as his or her 
(universal) mind and not his or her gendered, socially marked body. 4 Lloyd has shown how 
this dualism became rewritten historically such that the universal mind came to be identified as 
male, while the engendered body became female. 5 As I have argued elsewhere, the specific 
historical occasion of the merger in Philo of Plato and Genesis 2 synergistically enhanced this 
ideological process. 6 We dwell in exactly the same tension as our predecessors, and many 
feminist analyses of gender seem to be as bound up in that very metaphysics as the discursive 
practices that they seek to displace. 7 If we speak of a pregendered person, a universal subject, 
necessarily, it seems, disembodied, then we are implicitly valorizing the very metaphysics which 
causes all of the gender trouble in the first place and, in the bargain, problematizing 
(heterosexuality beyond retrieval. If, on the other hand, we insist on the corporeality and 
always already sexed quality of the human being, then it appears that we trap (one half of) the 
human race in the (necessarily?) hierarchical category of gender. 8 In this paper, I wish to 


3 Genevieve Lloyd, The Man of Reason: "male" and "female" in Western Philosophy (Minneapolis: University 
of Minnesota Press, 1984), 7 and, on Beauvoir, 99. 

4 Lloyd, 6. 

5 Lloyd, 26. 

6 "Allegoresis Against Difference: or, the Metalinguistic Origins of the Universal Subject," Paragraph , 
forthcoming, a version of which will eventually be the first chapter of the present book. 

7 See for instance the inscription of this dualism in the following statement: "For them [the Shakersl, celibacy 
implied communal familial and economic systems, unified social classes, and, most important to this discussion, 
equality along with genuine, spiritual (rather than false, physical) unity of males and females" (Sally L. Kitch, 
Chaste Liberation: Celibacy and Female Cultural Status (Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 19891, 3, [emphasis 
addedl). I am neither unconvinced nor unmoved by Kitch’s demonstration of the genuine feminist commitments of 
the Shakers, Koreshantists and Sancdficationists. The opposition between "genuine, spiritual" and "false, physical" 
seems to me, however, no solution. My "old Adam," it appears, is not expunged. 

8 I say "necessarily?" because empirically it seems that no society has yet been found in which gender is not a 
hierarchical category. I hold out some hope here that that empirical fact is factitious, that is contingent, on specific 
historical, material conditions. The fact, then, for instance, that rabbinic Judaism, as I have argued strenuously in 
my book. Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1993), does 
not found its gender practices on a theory of essential difference between female and male 
may hold out more hope for change in a material world than we realize. The question of whether hierarchy is a 
necessary consequence of "intercourse” or only a contingent one remains (for me) open. I certainly hope that it is 
the latter. See also Kitch, 23-73 and especially her comment: "In feet, women’s exclusion from cultural prestige 
systems is a direct result of reproductive/sexual relationships" (32). 
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explore the origins of this dilemma in Paul and his world. This analysis will, I hope, point us 
toward a stronger approach to the solution of some dilemmas, as well, in the interpretation of 
the Pauline corpus—hence, the title of the paper. 


The Primal Androgyne and the Question of Gender 


The construction which I wish to build here is constituted on the following notion. The 
famous "myth of the primal androgyne" is the founding myth of gender in our culture until this 
day. According to this myth, the first human being was an androgyne who was later split into 
the two sexes. However, and this is the catch, in the Hellenistic world and late antiquity, the 
primal androgyne was almost always imagined as disembodied, so that the androgyne was really 
no-body, and dual-sex was no-sex. 9 This myth, I suggest, encodes the dualist ideology whereby 
a spiritual androgyny is contrasted with the corporeal (and social) division into sexes up until 
at least some feminist theory of the present moment. 10 


9 The spherical humans described by Aristophanes in the Symposium, while obviously related genetically to 
the myth of the primal androgyne, encode quite a different set of meanings; first of all, they are physical and second 
of all they are not all androgynes by any means. Aristophanes’ myth comes rather to provide an etiology for 
sexualities than to be an "articulation of the notion that human perfection is only accessible apart from sexual 
difference," as Elizabeth Castelli would have it in an article otherwise wholly admirable: B ‘I Will Make Mary Male’: 
Pieties of the Body and Gender Transformation of Christian Women in Late Antiquity," in Body Guards: the 
Cultural Politics of Gender Ambiguity, ed. Julia Epstein and Kristina Staub (London: Routledge, 1991), 29-50 (31). 
As I mention below, Philo who strongly endorses the myth of the primal androgyne in his writing is thoroughly 
contemptuous of Aristophanes’ story. 

l0 In another article, "‘Behold Israel According to the Flesh’" On Anthropology and Sexuality in Late Antique 
Judaisms," Yale Journal of Criticism 5:2 (Spring, 1992), 25-55, I have claimed that rabbinic Judaism successfully 
resisted the mind-body dualism of Hellenism, with, however, both positive and negative consequences for sexual 
politics. One of the strategies for that resistance, 1 claim, was a parodic appropriation of the myth of the primal 
androgyne which subverted its ideology. Elizabeth Castelli has asked whether primal androgyny and a primal 
androgyne are as easily conflated as I am doing and acutely refers to Wendy Doniger O’Flaherty, Women, 
Androgynes, and Other Mythical Beasts (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1980), 283, who writes: "In 
religious parlance, androgyny is a much more comprehensive and abstract concept than is implied in this visual 
[virtual] image of the androgyne: to say that God is androgynous is very different from saying that God is an 
androgyne. . . . The androgyne in the strict sense in which it is convenient to define it here: [is] a creature 
simultaneously male and female in physical form." It seems to me, however, that to the extent that we are talking 
about human beings and not mythical creatures, it is hard to separate androgynes from androgyny, and that is 
precisely the nub of the whole problem. Either the androgyne is some sort of 

universal, abstract, pre-gendered creature, or an idea of humanity—which more or less comes down to the same 
thing; or it is two people joined in intercourse with all that may entail in terms of power relations. A true androgyne 
is just an image; in the imaginary we can imagine anything, but what does it mean on the ground, in terms of real 
human lives? 
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Philo and the Primal Androgyne 


In order to establish the background for my interpretation of Paul, I would like first to 
briefly consider the writings of another crucially important first century Jew, Philo of 
Alexandria. 11 The myth of a primal androgyne was very widespread in late antiquity, 
particularly among Platonists in the Jewish (and then Christian) traditions. 12 One of the 
motivations of this myth is the fact that the first and second chapters of Genesis contain two 
different accounts of the creation of humanity: 13 


"I should make it clear that I am not claiming that Philo is the background for Paul, but only that he provides 
a background for my reading of Paul, that is, certain themes which are explicit in Philo seem to me to be useful for 
understanding inexplicit moments in Paul’s texts. It is important to emphasize how crucial the thinking of these two 
men has been in founding the culture of the west. For Paul this is obvious to all; however, Philo, because of his 
decisive influence on much patristic thought, was also of enorous importance. See J. E. Bruns, "Philo Chrisdanus: 
The Debris of a Legend," Harvard Theological Review 66 (1973): 141-145; David Winston, Philo of Alexandria: 
The Contemplative Life, the Giants, and Selections, The Classics of Western Spirituality (New York: Paulist Press, 
1981), xi-xii and 313-314; and Kersdn Aspegren, The Male Woman: A Feminine Ideal in the Early Church , ed. 
Rene6 Kieffer, Uppsala Women’s Studies: Women in Religion (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell International, 1990), 
81-2. (It should be remarked, however, that the last is a book marred by myriad inaccuracies. Its author did not 
live, apparently, to revise it and its editor has not served her well. See, for example, the fallacious account of 
Plato’s Symposium on p. 88. Verna Harrison has found much to criticize in this book, as well, including especially 
the assumption that all of Christianity continues Philo on gender, and her strictures in this regard should be carefully 
remarked. Much, but not by any means all of the patristic tradition follows Philo.) 

Some of the discussion in the section that follows is taken and expanded from my previously cited paper. 
Some readers may notice that I have quoted the different versions of the creation of humanity and its sexes an 
inordinate number of times in my recent work. That is, indeed, so, but only because this textual gap seems to me 
absolutely foundational for our discourses of gender, both Jewish and Christian. I think, and hope, that with this 
essay, I have just about exhausted what I have to say on this subject for the near future. 

,2 Wayne A. Meeks, "The Image of the Androgyne: Some Uses of a Symbol in Earliest Christianity," Journal 
of the History of Religions 13(1) (1973): 165-208 and Henri Crouzel, Origen: The Life and Thought of the First 
Great Theologian, trans. A. S. Worrall (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1989), 94. 

13 Some of the innovations of translation of these passages are to be attributed to recent intensive feminist work 
on this text, including that of Phyllis Trible, God and the Rhetoric of Sexuality, Overtures to Biblical Theology 
(Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1978); Mieke Bal, Lethal Love: Feminist Literary Readings of Biblical Love Stories, 
Indiana Studies in Biblical Literature (Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1987); and liana Pardes, 
Countertraditions in the Bible: A Feminist Approach (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1992), 39-59. 
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Genesis 2:7, 20-23 

[7] And God formed the earth-creature of 
dust from the earth and breathed in its 
nostrils the breath of life, and the 
earth-creature became a living being. [20] 
And the earth-creature gave names to all 
of the animals and the fowls of the air and 
all of the animals of the fields, but the 
earth-creature could not find any helper 
fitting for it. [21] And God caused a deep 
sleep to fall on the earth-creature, and it 
slept, and He took one of its ribs and 
closed the flesh beneath it. [22] And the 
Lord God constructed the rib which He 
had taken from the earth-creature into a 
woman and brought her to the earth-man. 

[23] And the earth-man said, this time is 
bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. 

She shall be called woman, for from man 
was she taken. 

In the first story it seems clear that the original creation of the species humanity included 
both sexes, while the second one is seemingly a narrative of an original male creature for whom 
a female was created out of his flesh. The contradiction of the two texts accordingly presents 
a classical hermeneutic problem. Moreover, as pointed out recently by liana Pardes, even the 
so-called egalitarian version of the creation of the sexes is immediately compromised (in the 
continuation of Genesis 5) by the begats, in which "the Priestly work may be acknowledging a 
certain symmetry between male and female on the cosmic level, but when dealing with the social 
realm, procreation turns out to be the perpetuation of male seed in male seed." 14 The 
conformation of a spiritual or cosmic androgyny together with a very hierarchical physical, 
social structure is thus adumbrated in the Bible itself. 

In the interpretation of Philo, the first Adam is an entirely spiritual being, of whose 
non-corporeal existence it can be said that he is male and female, while the second chapter first 
introduces a carnal Adam, who is at first ungendered or male and then from whom the female 
is constructed. 15 Bodily gender is thus twice displaced from the origins of "Man": 

“It is not good that any man should be alone," For there are two races of men, the one made after 

the (Divine) Image, and the one molded out of the earth. . . . With the second man a helper is 


Genesis 1:26-28 

[27] And God created the earth-creature in 
His image; in the image of God, He created 
him; male and female He created them. 

[28] And God blessed them, and God said 
to them: Reproduce and fill the earth. . . . 


Genesis 5:1-2 

[1] This is the book of the Generations of 
Adam, on the day that God created Adam 
in the image of God He made him. [2] 
Male and female He created them, and He 
blessed them, and called their name Adam, 
on the day He created them. 


l4 Pardes, 56. 

15 The ambiguity here between "ungendered" or "male” is precisely to the point, for it is here, I think, that is, 
at this very moment in Philo, that male gets rewritten finally and decisively as non-gender and "woman” as gender. 
It took the Pythagorean\Platonic dichotomies superimposed on Genesis to finally accomplish this move, as I argue 
in my forthcoming paper in Paragraph. 
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associated. To begin with, the helper is a created one, for it says ‘Let us make a helper for him’: 
and in the next place, is subsequent to him who is to be helped, for He had formed the mind 
before and is about to form its helper. 16 

Philo here regards the two stories as referring to two entirely different creative acts on the part 
of God and accordingly to the production of two different races of "Man." 17 Since the two 
texts, that is the one in Genesis 1 and the one in Genesis 2, refer to two entirely different 
species, he can claim that only the first one is called "in the image of God," that is only the 
singular, unbodied Adam-creature is referred to as being in God’s likeness and his 
male-and-femaleness must be understood spiritually. That is to say that the designation of this 
creature as male-and-female means really neither male nor female. 18 We find this explicitly 
in another passage of Philo: 

After this he says that "God formed man by taking clay from the earth, and breathed into his face 
the breath of life" (Gen. ii. 7). By this also he shows very clearly that there is a vast difference 
between the man thus formed and die man that came into existence earlier after the image of God: 
for the man so formed is an object of sense-perception, partaking already of such or such quality, 
consisting of body and soul, man or woman, by nature mortal; while he that war after the Image 
was an idea or type or seal, an object of thought, incorporeal, neither male nor female, by nature 
incorruptible. 19 

The second story refers, then, to humanity as we know it, and "woman" is explicitly marked 
as supplement. 20 

Philo’s interpretation is not an individual idiosyncrasy. As Thomas Tobin has shown, 
he is referring to a tradition known to him from before. 21 The fundamental point which seems 


“Philo, Allegorical Interpretation of Genesis, trans. F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker, Loeb Classics Philo 
(London: Heinemann, 1929), 1:227. 

i7 Philo contradicts himself on this point in several places. I am not interested here in sorting out Philo’s different 
interpretations and their sources. Moreover, this has been very well done already in Thomas H. Tobin, S.J., The 
Creation of Man: Philo and the History of Interpretation, The Catholic Biblical Quarterly Monograph Series 
(Washington, D.C.: The Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1983). My interest here is rather in how the 
reading given here enters into a certain politics of the gendered body. For further discussion of this passage in Philo 
and his followers, see Tobin, 108-119, and Jeremy Cohen, "Be Fertile and Increase, Fill the Earth and Master It": 
The Ancient and Medieval Career of a Biblical Text (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1989), 74-76 and 228. 

l8 This interpretation obviates the necessity to understand that Philo punctuated Genesis 1:27 differently than we 
usually do, for he does, on my reading, construe male-and-female with the first incorporeal human as spiritual 
androgyny which means (in good structuralist fashion) neither male nor female, and that is my whole point. Contrast 
Judith Romney Wegner, "Philo’s Portrayal of Women—Hebraic or Hellenic?", in "Women Like This": New 
Perspectives on Jewish Women in the Greco-Roman World, ed. Amy-Jill Levine, Society of Biblical Literature: Early 
Judaism and Its Literature (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), 41-66 (45, 47). 

’’Philo Judaeus, Loeb Classics Philo. Vol I. (London: Heinemann, 1929), 107 (emphasis added). 

“I mean "supplement" in the Derridean sense of that which is marked as both inauthentic and displacing of the 
authentic. In the book-length version of these essays, the poststructuralist connections will be explored more fully. 


2 'Tobin, 32. 
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to be established is that for the Hellenistic Jews, the one-ness of pure spirit is ontologically 
privileged in the constitution of humanity. This platonic Jewish anthropology is elegantly 
summed up with respect to Philo by Steven Fraade who writes, "Philo inherits from Plato a 
radically dualistic conception of the universe. In this view, the material world of sense 
perception is an imperfect reflection of the intelligible order which emanates from God. The 
human soul finds its fulfillment through separation from the world of material desires, a world 
that lacks true reality, and through participation in the life of the spirit and divine intellect; the 
soul finally reunites the true self with its divine source and thereby achieves immortality. 22 
Since, as we have seen, that primal state is one of spiritual androgyny, in which male-and-female 
means neither male nor female, this fulfillment would naturally be a return to that state of 
noncorporeal androgyny. This notion had, moreover, social consequences as well in the image 
of perfected human life which Philo presents. 

In his On the Contemplative Life, Philo describes a Jewish sect living in his time on the 
shores of Lake Mareotis near Alexandria. It is clear from the tone of his entire depiction of this 
sect and its practice that he considers it an ideal religious community. The fellowship consisted 
of celibate men and women who lived in individual cells and spent their lives in prayer and 
contemplative study of allegorical interpretations of Scripture (such as the ones that Philo 
produced). Once a year, the community came together for a remarkable ritual celebration. 
Following a simple meal and a discourse, all of the members begin to sing hymns together. 
Initially, however, the men and the women remain separate from each other in two choruses. 
The extraordinary element is that as the celebration becomes more ecstatic, the men and the 
women join to form one chorus, "the treble of the women blending with the bass of the men. " 23 
I suest that this model of an ecstatic joining of the male and the female in a mystical ritual 
recreates in social practice the image of the purely spiritual masculo-feminine first human of 
which Philo speaks in his commentary, indeed, that this ritual of the Therapeutae is a return to 
the originary Adam. 24 The crux of my argument is that a distinction between androgyny as a 
mythic notion and one that has social consequences is a false distinction. The myth of the 


“Steven D. Fraade, "Ascetical Aspects of Ancient Judaism", in Jewish Spirituality from the Bible Through the 
Middle Ages, ed. Arthur Green, World Spirituality: An Encyclopedic History of the Religious Quest, vol. 13 (New 
York: Crossroad, 1986), 263-4 (emphasis added). 

“Ross Kraemer, "Monastic Jewish Women in Greco-Roman Egypt: Philo on the Therapeutrides," Signs: A 
Journal of Women in Culture and Society 14/1 (1989): 342-370, is the most recent and fullest description of the 
Therapeutae. 

M Cf. Meeks, "Androgyne," 179, and Dennis Ronald MacDonald, "Corinthian Veils and Gnostic Androgynes," 
in Images of the Feminine in Gnosticism, ed. Karen L. King (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1988), 276-92 (289). 
This hypothesis also explains the otherwise seemingly unmotivated reference in Philo’s text to the Symposium of 
Plato and especially to Aristophanes’ story of double-creatures (not necessarily androgynes by any means) at the 
origins of humanituy. Philo is counterposing to this "abhorrent" image of physically double bodies an ideal one of 
spiritually dual humans. Philo’s reversal was double-reversed by the Rabbis, who restored the myth as one of a 
physical androgyne as I argue in my paper in YJC cited above. This point is valid whether or not the community 
of Therapeutae every really existed or not. In either case the description is testimony to the translation of 
anthropology into social practice in Philo’s writing. If they did exist, moreover, we have further strong evident that 
Philo is representative of larger religious traditions and 
groups. 
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primal androgyne, with all of its inflections, always has social meaning and social significance, 
for Paul no less than for Philo, for Rabbis and for Corinthian Christians. 

Now what is crucial here as background for a reading of Paul on gender are the following 
two points. First of all, the society and religious culture depicted by Philo does permit parity 
between men and women and religious, cultural creativity for women as for men. Secondly, 
this autonomy and creativity in the spiritual sphere is predicated on renunciation of both 
sexuality and maternity. 25 Spiritual androgyny is attained only by abjuring the body and its 
difference. I think two factors have joined in the formation of this structure—which will be 
repeated over and over in the history of western religion, including at least one instance within 
early modern Judaism. On the materialist level, there is the real-world difference between a 
woman who is bound to the material conditions of marriage and child-bearing/rearing and a 
woman who is free of such restraints. Even more to the point, however, is the symbolic side 
of the issue. Just as in some contemporary feminist philosophy (for which see below), the 
category "woman" is produced in the heterosexual relationship, so in Philo as well a female who 
escapes or avoids such relationships escapes from being a woman. This division in Philo is 
reproduced in his interpretations of the status of female figures in the Bible as well, who fall into 
two categories: women and virgins! 26 Those biblical figures defined as "virgins" by Philo are 
not women and thus do not partake of the base status which he accords women. Any parity 
between "male and female" subsists only in the realm of spiritual and ecstatic experience or in 
the symbolic spiritual myth of the primal androgyne. What about Paul? 


25 It is not to be ignored, of course, that men as well in these systems are ideally expected to embrace celibacy. 
Male autonomy and creativity are not, however, predicated on such renunciation, except in one sphere. Thus 
non-celibate men have many avenues of self-expression and freedom together with sexuality and paternity, while 
women can only choose between an all-encompassing maternity or none at all. There are, to be sure, in both 
Judaism and Christianity some hints at ruptures in this rule. See my Carnal Israel, chapter six, and Verna E. F. 
Harrison, "Male and Female in Cappadocian Theology," Journal of Theological Studies 41 (October, 1990): 
441-471. 

“Dorothy Sly, Philo’s Perception of Women, Brown Judaica Series (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 71-90. See, 
for example, the characteristically Philonic usage: "When a man comes in contact with a woman, he marks [makes 
her marked; notice the semiotic terminology DB] the virgin as a woman. But when souls become divinely inspired, 
from being women they become virgins" ( Loeb Classics Philo, Vol. Supplement i [London: Heinemann, 19531, ? 
[QE 11,3]). Now obviously Philo’s usage is influenced by general Greek diction in which irapdevot; is often 
contrasted to yvvti, as for instance in Xenophon’s Anabasis 3.2.25 ( 7 . kcu wapdevoi), cited in Liddel-Scott, 363. 
This Greek usage alone is significant, because it already encodes the idea that virgins are not women. In Hebrew, 
the word nil?# which also means both "woman" and "wife" can never be contrasted with nTina virgin, and indeed 
ilTina tWK [=a virgin woman] is a common expression. Finally, even in Greek, one can speak of a yvvij ir apdevoq 
l=virgin womanl, as in Hesiod’s Theogony 514 (L-S, 1339). The structural opposition between virgin-woman 
in Philo is thus very significant and revealing even if he is only exploiting and developing a sort of quirk of Greek, 
a fortiori if, as I hold, he is doing more dian that. 

The passage from Joseph and Aseneth, cited by MacDonald, "Corinthian Veils," 289, also supports this 
reading, for Aseneth is told, "because today you are a pure virgin and your head is like that of a young man. 
When she is no longer a virgin, only then she becomes a woman. 
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What Did Paul Really Say About Women? 


Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, in her justly famous feminist reconstruction of Christian 
origins, In Memory of Her, reproduces an "apocryphal" female epistle of Phoebe written by one 
of Fiorenza’s students. This document contains the following lines: 

The second story is one I would like to discuss with Paul who lately seems so concerned with 
putting women back in "their proper places." He is so taken up with giving a good impression 
to the pagans that he is reverting to his rabbinic prejudices I think. As if the proper place of 
woman was in the home bearing children—"woman is the glory of man" indeed! Surely with his 
background he would know where Genesis puts woman: "in the image of God he created them; 
male and female he created them." What a strange man he is. In his letter to us he so firmly 
emphasized the equality of woman and man in marriage; in the same letter he raged on and on 
about hairstyles in the assembly. . . . 

And, even more pointed, are these words from his letter to our Galatian neighbours: "For as many 
of you as were baptized into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither slave nor free, there is neither male nor female, for you are all one in Christ Jesus." I 
do fear that some people hear, not these words of Paul which so clearly reflect the attitude and 
teaching of Jesus our Wisdom but hear instead his returns to the past before he received the 
freedom of the Spirit. I shudder to think that some time in the future a leader of one of the 
churches will say, "Gentiles, slaves and women cannot become part of the ministry of the Word 
because Jesus did not entrust the apostolic charge to them." When I said that to Paul, he laughed 
uproariously and exclaimed, "Phoebe you are a person with the strangest notions! If any of my 
letters do survive, only someone bewitched will fail to see the difference between my preaching 
of the Good News and my ramblings about cultural problems and situations. People from another 
age will easily disregard the cultural trappings and get to the heart of the message." If only that 
distinction were as clear to the rest of us as it is to Paul! 27 

Fiorenza, of course, quotes this discourse very approvingly. This student writing, according to 
her, "can highlight the educational and imaginative value of retelling and rewriting biblical 
androcentric texts from a feminist critical perspective." What we have here, in fact, is a fairly 
typical move of certain Christian feminists. That which is atypical in Paul, indeed constituted 
by only one verse in Galatians, is rendered the essential moment of his message about gender, 
and that which is typical is relegated to an incompletely exorcised demonized Jewish past. 1 
submit here two propositions: The first is that such a reading of Paul will simply not stand up 
critically and, indeed, trivializes him beyond retrieval. Paul’s so-called "ramblings" about 
cultural problems and situations are, indeed, at the heart of his ministry, as Fiorenza herself 
indicates. 28 The second is that no feminist critical perspective will be progressive if it is 
dependent on false and prejudicial depictions of either Judaism or, for that matter, so-called paganism. 29 


27 Elizabeth Schussler Fiorenza, In Memory of Her: A Feminist Theological Reconstruction of Christian Origins 
(New York: Crossroad, 1983), 63-4. 

ia Fiorenza, 226. 

29 I wish to spotlight the eloquent remarks of Adele Reinhartz "From Narrative to History: the Resurrection of 
Mary and Martha," in "Women Like This", 161-185 (183): "While I am concerned about the roles of women within 
the Jewish community and can offer a critique of their ambiguous portrayal in Judaism’s foundational documents. 
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If I have cited Schiissler-Fiorenza here, this is not because she is in any way an egregious 


I deplore superficial and apologetically motivated attempts to demonstrate the superiority of Christianity to Judaism 
on die basis of the respective roles they accord women." 

Bad scholarship on Judaism is nearly endemic in this field. Thus, for instance, in a work which is careful 
always to quote classical texts from original sources, Kerstin Aspegren makes the following remark: "In this late 
Jewish tradition Adam was described as being like God. Eve was part of God’s creation but was not godlike. In 
Philo woman is mentioned noticeably seldom or not at all when he retells or allegorizes the narratives of the 
Creation, and he never says that woman was not created in the image of God. Philo has on this point not continued 
the Jewish tradition" (87). Aspegren’s only reference for this supposed "late Jewish tradition" is a page reference 
to Jervell, who guesses at the existence of such a tradition as a hypothetical source for Paul’s strange remark to this 
effect in Corinthians 11. By the end of her sentence this imaginary source has become ”the Jewish tradition." I 
know of no rabbinic source whatsoever which indicates that Eve was not created in the image of God. Incidentally, 
I must remark the scholarly and ethical inadequacy of the use by Robert H. Gundry, S6ma in Biblical Theology With 
Emphasis on Pauline Anthropology (Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1987), and other scholars of the 
term "Late Judaism" to refer to the Judaism of NT times. This is particularly stark in the phrase "Late Judaism and 
early Christianity" (155, n. 2). Its theological import is only too obvious. 

John Temple Bristow’s, What Paul Really Said About Women: An Apostle’s Liberating Views on Equality 
in Marriage, Leadership, and Love (San Francisco: HarperCollins, 1991), is disfigured by egregious inaccuracies 
with regard to rabbinic Judaism which either attest to extremely bad scholarship or bad faith on the part of its author. 
Thus, for example, he writes twice that, "A man may abstain against his wife’s wishes, the Jewish Mishnah read, 
but a man may impose a monetary fine against his wife if she refuses him" (111), and refers the reader to Mishnah 
Ketubbot 5:7. Anyone who opens the text, however, will read there that exactly the same fine applies to a husband 
who refuses his wife as to a wife who refuses her husband! Moreover, on p. 97, Bristow writes that, "On the other 
hand, the husband might vow to refrain from sexual intercourse against his wife’s will for up to a month at a time, 
depending upon his purpose and occupation," referring to Ketubbot 5:6, where vows to refrain from sexual 
intercourse are restricted to two weeks by one authority and one week by another, and the latter opinion is, in fact, 
the accepted one. The discussion to which Bristow refers is rather about the maximum amount of time that a 
husband may stay away from home for the purposes of earning a living, which is indeed inflected according to his 
occupation for obvious reasons. He, moreover, may not change occupation from one which leaves him more at 
home to one in which he would be away more without his wife’s express agreement. In fact, Paul’s gender ethic, 
in general, Kara oapua, was nearly indistinguishable in its main outlines from that later attested in rabbinic texts, 
and in this particular matter, as Tomson writes, "In v3f [of Corinthians 7] a rule is implied which states the right 
of married partners to each other’s body, which conforms to Jewish halakha" (Peter T. Tomson, Paul and the Jewish 
Law: Halakha in the Letters of the Apostle to the Gentiles , Compendia Rerum Iudaicarum ad Novum Testamentum, 
III, 1 [Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1990], 77); and again, with regard to 1 Corinthians 7:3-5, "Here Paul moves 
along the lines of the Tannaic halakha. Rabbinic tradition stressed the rights of the wife ..." (107). Note that the 
Mishna in question (Ketubbot 5:7) calls the wife who refuses her husband "one who rebels against her husband" and 
the husband who refuses his wife "one who rebels against his wife," suggesting striking similarity to Paul’s notion 
that the husband’s body belongs not to him but to his wife and vice versa. Boucher also had written as long ago 
as 1969, "the injunction to equality in conjugal rights in 1 Cor 7.1-5 is paralleled, e.g. in the Mishnah, Ket 5, T' 
(Madeleine Boucher, "Some Unexplored Parallels to 1 Cor 11,11-12 and Gal 3,28: The NT on the Role of Women," 
Catholic Biblical Quarterly 31 [1969]: 50-58 [54]), rendering Bristow’s statement evenmore obviously disingenuous. 

For an effective critique of an only slightly less crude and inaccurate presentation of "Judaism” on gender 
in the context of Christian apologetic, namely that of Ben Witherington III, see Reinhartz 164-166. These texts are 
only an updated version of traditional supercessionist theology, as argued by Katharina von 
Kellenbach, Anti-Judaism in Christian-rooted Feminist Writings: An Analysis of Major U.S. American and West 
German Feminist Theologians (Ph.D. diss., Temple University, 1990). 
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offender in these respects; if anything, she has made special efforts not to fall into such traps. 30 
For that reason, however, this lapse is all the more symptomatic. If her student has failed to 
produce an acceptable solution, she certainly has exposed the problem. For there is a major 
issue here for Pauline studies. On the issue of gender, as on several other matters of equal 
significance, Paul seems to have produced a discourse which is so contradictory as to be almost 
incoherent. In Galatians Paul seems, indeed, to be wiping out social differences and hierarchies 
between the genders in addition to those that obtain between ethnic groups and socio-economic 
classes, while in Corinthians he seems to be reifying and reemphasizing precisely those gendered 
hierarchical differences. Fiorenza’s student’s answer to this dilemma comprehends, in fact, two 
types of standard approaches to such problems in Pauline studies. One is that there is conflict 
within Paul between an unreconstructed Jewish past and his Christian present, and the other is 
that Paul was given to caving in under external "pagan" pressures on even fundamental and 
critical points in his ideology. 31 In a third approach to this (and other similar) problems, Paul 
is granted absolution, as it were, from the sin of inconsistency by being absolved of any desire 
for consistency to start with. According to this version of Paul, he was not a systematic thinker 
and all of his pronouncements are oriented toward the local problems with which each of his 
epistles is dealing. Thus, while writing to the Galatians Paul emphasized the social equality of 
the sexes in the new Christian reality, but when writing to the Corinthians, for whom such 
notions of equality had apparently become spiritually and socially dangerous, he backtracked or 
backslid and reinstated gender difference and hierarchies. 

In my view, none of these ways of understanding Paul is adequate, and I wish to propose 
here a different way of reading him, one which is generated, no less than the reading produced 
by Fiorenza’s student, by feminist reading practices, politics and theory. Let me begin by 
restating the problem. First of all, there is the question of apparent contradiction between 
Galatians and Corinthians. This contradiction obtains on two levels. First, in the baptismal 
formula in Galatians 3:28, the phrase "There is no male and female" is included, while in the 
Corinthians (1 Cor 12:12-13) version it is dropped. Secondly, much of the advice on marriage 
and general discussion of gender in Corinthians seems to imply that there very much is and 
ought to be male and female in the Christian communities and households, certainly insofar as 
marriage is to continue. Finally, even within Corinthians itself, there seems to be much tension 


“See the brief discussion of her work from this perspective by Reinhartz, 166-7. However, I must admit that 
I find bizarre Fiorenza’s comment on Jewish manumission of slaves: "The slave gained complete freedom except 
for the requirement to attend the synagogue" (214), as if "Christian freedom" did not carry with it also a series of 
religious obligations. Is the requirement to participate in the Eucharist somehow more free than the requirement 
to attend synagogue? I feel an echo of a very ancient polemic (and dispute) here. 

3l There seems to be little recognition that these two explanations are at least partially contradictory, or at any 
rate, otiose. If it was the "pagans" who pressured Paul to insist on male-female hierarchy, then what is the function 
of "rabbinic prejudices" here other than to provide a gratuitous slap at Judaism? Incidentally, at the time of Paul, 
the Rabbinic movement did not yet exist, so "rabbinic prejudices" is in any case an anachronism. In fact, as we 
shall see below, it is also an inaccurate (although widespread) description of the relationship between Pauline 
"halakha" and that of contemporary Judaism(s), but I anticipate myself. 
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between "egalitarian" notions of the status of the sexes and rigidly hierarchical ones. 32 I am 
going to propose a partially new resolution of these contradictions within the context of an 
overall interpretation of Paul’s thought, because these expressions and tensions function within 
the entire system and particularly, I will claim, as an integral part of Paul’s christology. I will 
argue in the end that Paul is caught here on the horns of a dilemma not of his own making, as 
it were, and one on which we are impaled into post-modernity and (embryonic) 
post-patriarchy—once more, the myth of the primal androgyne. 


The Spirit and the Flesh 


The linchpin of my reading of Paul is that it is mobilized by as thorough-going a dualism 
as that of Philo. This, to be sure, is a very controversial claim to make about Paul, so I had 
better begin here by defending it and establishing the terms in which I make it. Moreover, the 
morphology of this dualism has to be carefully delineated, because it does not imply a rejection 
of the body , and this non-rejection of the body is the key to the solution of the problem I am 
considering here. 33 Let me begin, then, to outline my general approach to Paul. 

For a variety of partly unspecifiable reasons, various branches of Judaism (along with 
most of the surrounding culture) became increasingly platonized in late antiquity. By 
platonization I mean here the adoption of a dualist philosophy in which the phenomenal world 
was understood to be the representation in matter of a spiritual or ideal entity which 
corresponded to it. This has the further consequence that a hierarchical opposition is set up in 
which the invisible, inner reality is taken as more valuable or higher than the visible outer form 
of reality. In the anthropology of such a culture, the human person is constituted by an outer 
physical shell, which is non-essential, and by an inner spiritual soul, which represents his/her 
true and higher essence. "In this life itself, what constitutes our self in each of us is nothing 
other than the soul" 35 (Laws 12.959a7-8). For Philo, "the soul may be seen as entombed in 


32 1 am obviously not of the opinion that 1 Corinthians 11:2-16 can simply be excised by fiat from the Pauline 
corpus, because of these tensions. As a great Rabbi once said: With methods like that, anyone can interpret 
anything! See on this William 0. Walker Jr., "1 Corinthians and Paul’s Views Regarding Women,” Journal of 
Biblical Literature 94 (1975): 94-110, for the pro position and Jerome Murphy-O’Connor, O.P., "The Non-pauline 
Character of 1 Corinthians 11:2-16?" Journal of Biblical Literature 95 (1976): 615-21, and idem., "Sex and Logic 
in 1 Corinthians 11:2-16," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 42 (1980): 482-500, and John Paul Meier, "On the Veiling 
of Hermeneutics (1 Cor 11:2-16)," Catholic Biblical Quarterly 40 (1978): 212-226, for the con. 

“Compare the similar views of Robert H. Gundry, S6ma, 31 and especially 84. Although I tend to agree with 
his view in general, I think he overstates the case when he writes, "Nor does the difference and separability of the 
corporeal and the incorporeal in man imply any inferiority on the part of the corporeal." Gundry also distinguishes 
between "radical dualism" and "duality," while I prefer to use the term "dualism" and suggest that the relative 
axiological weight placed on body and soul is a separate function from the dualism itself. 

Completely by the way, I must comment that Gundry is entirely wrong in his interpretation of Aramaic in 
and DWa (96). Both of these terms, which originally mean body, certainly become simple reflexive pronouns, in spite 
of their original physical meanings, as do also Aramaic DU and Hebrew oxv, both nouns meaning "bone. ” On the 
other hand, these last show that such semantic development does not imply that the concrete noun ever referred to 
the whole person, as it is hard to imagine that "bone" ever was conceived of as the whole person. 
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the body." 34 This was a commonly held conception through much of the Hellenistic cultural 
world. 

Paul also uses similar platonizing dualist imagery, although significantly enough, without 
negative imagery of the body. 35 The clearest example of this in his writing is in 2 Corinthians 
5:1-4: 


For we know that if the earthly tent we live in is destroyed, we have a building from God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Here indeed we groan, and long to put on our 
heavenly dwelling, so that by putting it on we may not be found naked. For while we are still 
in this tent, we sigh with anxiety; not that we would be unclothed, but that we would be further 
clothed, so that what is mortal may be swallowed up by life. 

Now it is beyond any doubt that Paul here is referring to a resurrection in the body, however 
at the same time, the body that is resurrected is not the same kind of body as the one "that we 
dwell in" now. Paul does consider some kind of a body necessary, in order that the human 
being not be naked and polemicizes here against those who deny resurrection in the flesh. 36 
He is not, then, to be understood as holding a radical flesh/spirit dualism which despises the 
fleshly. Nevertheless, the image of the human being which Paul maintains is of a soul dwelling 
in or clothed by a body, and, however valuable the garment, it is less essential than that which 
it clothes. It is "the earthly tent that we live in"; it is not we. 31 The body, while necessary 


^David Winston, Philo and the Contemplative Life, in Jewish Spirituality , 198-231 (212). 

33 Philo also, however, can refer to the body as "a sacred dwelling place or shrine fashioned for the reasonable 
soul" (Op 137), a much less misomatist but just as dualist image. See also my "Behold Israel," n. 6. 

36 See also 1 Corinthians 15:35-49, a notoriously difficult passage and discussion in Hans Conzelmann, 1 
Corinthians: A Commentary on the First Epistle to the Corinthians , trans. James W. Leitch, bibliography and 
references prepared by James W. Dunkly, ed. George W. S. J. MacRae, Hermeneia—a Critical and Historical 
Commentary on the Bible (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1976), 280-288. According to John A. T. Robinson, The 
Body: A Study in Pauline Theology (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1952), 77, Paul does not refer here to the body 
of resurrection as in standard commentaries but to the Body of Christ, but see there, 79, n. 1. This will not 
materially affect, however, the argument being offered here as to Paul’s anthropological dualism. See also Gundry, 
32. The question of whether the nakedness is bodilessness or shame is partly a pseudo-problem, given the origin 
of the metaphor in the "garments of skins" which God sewed for Adam and Eve to cover their shame, which in both 
Philonic and very early Christian traditions is understood as their being furnished with bodies. (For somewhat later 
Christian tradition, see Jean Danielou, "Les tuniques de peau chez GrSgoire de Nysse," in Glaube, Geist, 
Geschichte: Festschriftfiir Ernst Benz, ed. G. Muller and W. Zeller [Leiden: Brill, 1967], 355-67.) Paul seems to 
partly accept and yet to modify this topos at the same time. 

37 I think that Gundry has rather missed the point when he writes, "In view of the evidence, it is difficult to 
comprehend failure to see duality in rabbinic anthropology" (93). Of course, the Rabbis also believed in a soul 
which animates the body. The point is, rather, that they did not identify the human being as a soul dwelling in a 
body but as a body animated by a soul, and that makes all the difference in the world. Gundry similarly misses the 
same distinction with respect to the Hebrew Bible. There is no evidence among the data that he cites (117-134) 
which indicates that the soul has an individual personality or that it is the essence of the self, a fortiori no notion 
that an individual could be rewarded with a disembodied bliss after death. To the extent that such ideas appear 
widely in Hellenistic Judaism and to some extent in rabbinic Judaism (not at all "standard for Judaism" [!] as Gundry 
[148] would have it), they are, indeed, it seems, a product of the Hellenistic culture of which Judaism was a part 
at that time (pace Gundry, 148, n. 2). 
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and positively valued by Paul, is, as in Philo, not the human being but only his or her house or 
garment. 38 The continuation of the 2 Corinthians passage dramatizes this point even more: 

We know that while we are at home in the body we are away from the Lord . . . and we would 

rather be away from the body and at home with the Lord. 

Even Bultmann recognized that these verses "are very close to Hellenistic-Gnostic dualism, but 
not identical because of the ‘indirect polemic against a Gnosticism which teaches that the naked 
self soars aloft free of any body’." 39 I could not agree more. 

In the hermeneutics of such a culture, language itself is understood as being such an 
outer, physical shell as well, and meaning is construed as the invisible, ideal and spiritual reality 
that lies behind or trapped within the body of the language. When this philosophy is combined 
with certain modes of interpretation current in the Ancient East, such as dream-reading in which 
one thing is taken for another similar thing, then allegory is born—allegory in the most strict 
sense of the interpretation of the concrete elements of a narrative as signs of a changeless, 
wholly immaterial ontological being. 40 Language is thus a representation in two senses; in its 
"content" it represents the higher world; in its form it represents the structure of world as outer 
form and inner actuality. 41 The human being is also a representation of world in exactly the 
same way; in his/her dual structure is reproduced the very dual structure of being. It is for this 
reason that the "literal" can be referred to by Paul as the interpretation which is "according to 
the flesh" [/cofra aap/ca], while the figurative is referred to by him as "according to the spirit" 
[/cara irvevpa]. 42 Literal interpretation and its consequences, observances in the flesh, e.g., 


“Another elegant argument for this interpretation of Paul’s anthropology is provided by Philippians 1:19-26, 
for which see Gundry, 37: "‘To depart’ is to die bodily death. ‘To be with Christ’ is to be absent from the body 
(cf. II Cor 5:7-9)." 

“Quoted in Gundry, 48, n. 1. 

■“David Dawson, Allegorical Readers and Cultural Revision in Ancient Alexandria (Berkeley and Los Angeles: 
University of California Press, 1992), literally hot off the press, is an excellent discussion of this history. 

41 Cf. Sallust who writes, "the universe itself can be called a myth, revealing material things and keeping 
concealed souls and intellects" (quoted by A. J. M. Wedderbum, Baptism and Resurrection: Studies in Pauline 
Theology Against its Graeco-Roman Background [Tubingen: J. C .B. Mohr, 19871, 127). 

42 I think that those interpreters who read "according to the flesh" as an axiological term which carries 
opprobrium in Paul are misreading him. To be sure, the spiritual level is higher than the fleshly but the latter is 
not despised. Robinson, it seems to me, gets Paul just wrong on this point: 

Consequently, as Bultmann rightly stresses, ‘the mind of the flesh’ stands primarily for a denial 
of man’s dependence on God and for a trust in what is of human effort or origin. Thus, when 
Paul asks the Galatians, ‘having begun in the Spirit, are ye now perfected in the flesh?’ (Gal. 3.3), 
he refers, not to a lapse into sensuality, but to a return to reliance upon the law. The flesh is 
concerned with serving ‘the letter’ (Rom. 7.6; 2.28 f), which is ‘of men’ (Rom. 2.29) and 
represents human self-sufficiency (2 Cor. 3.5.f). (Robinson, 25) 

Robinson’s interpretation breaks down completely because there is no evidence in Paul that his issue with the Law 
was because it implied "human self-sufficiency." This may be good Lutheran theology; it is not Paul. "Perfected 
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in the flesh" does mean indeed performance of the Law, but not reliance on the Law; nor is performance of the Law 
marked as human self-sufficiency as opposed to faith, but as activity opposed to faith. Accordingly, I see here 
strong support for my contention that "perfected in the flesh" means in the literal, physical performance of 
co mm a ndm ents, rather than in the attainment of the spiritual reXo? of the Law. Paul is arguing to his fiaiatian 
converts that they have achieved a higher state which is the purpose of the Law, and why should they wish now to 
regress to a lower state, not that there is something morally or spiritually opprobrious in itself in observance of Law. 
A key text for interpreting this passage is Colossians 2:16-23, where deutero-Paul[?] argues similarly to Galatians 
that if his converts have achieved a higher state of having died with Christ, why do they now submit to regulations, 
"which are only a shadow of that which is to come" (17)! The Law is not opprobrious in itself, but surpassed in 
the Spirit: Having understood differential calculus, why would you want to return now to arithmetic? 

The same problem arises with another pronouncement of Robinson’s along these lines: 

This puffing up results in having confidence in, and glorying after, the flesh, i. e. , h uman 
righteousness and pedigree (Phil. 3.3; Gal 6.13; 2 Cor. 11.18). This again is equivalent to 
‘glorying in men’ (1 Cor. 3.21) and to ‘trusting in ourselves’ rather than in ‘God who raiseth the 
dead’ (2 Cor. 1.9). . . . This is Paul’s last word on the aap£, and like his first, it simply 
recapitulates the message of the Old Testament: ‘Cursed is the man that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord’ (Jer. 17.5). (Robinson, 26) 

Anyone with any feel for Jeremiah would certainly not agree that human righteousness is what he was talking about 
when he said cursed is the man that trusteth in man and maketh flesh his arm! It is clear that what the Prophet 
meant was trust in human military power, as opposed to keeping the Commandments of the Lord, not as equivalent 
to it! 

Another example of misunderstanding that results from considering Paul’s <rdp£ language as hamartiological 
is the following. In Romans 7:5-6, Paul writes, "For when we were still in the flesh, our sinful passions, stirred 
up by the law, were at work on our members to bear fruit for death. But now we are fully freed from the law, dead 
to that in which we lay captive. We can thus serve in the new being of the Spirit and not the old one of the letter." 
On this passage Gundry comments: 

In Rom 7:22-3 Paul associates the ‘inner man’ quite Hellenistically with the ‘mind’ opposite the 
‘members’, ‘flesh’ and ‘body’. To be sure, the term ‘flesh’ in the earlier clause, ‘when we were 
in the flesh’ (7:5) cannot mean the physical body; for then Paul would ridiculously and 
self-contradictingly be implying that Christians are now bodiless. There ‘flesh’ bears its 
hamartiological meaning. With die section that begins at 7:3, however, Paul reverts to the normal 
sense of ‘flesh.’ (137) 

To me it seems quite obvious that "in the flesh" here is semantically opposed to "freed from the law" and must 
mean, therefore, "in the literal"! This is, of course, confirmed by the next verse in which "in the flesh” is glossed 
by "of the letter" and opposed by the "new being of the Spirit," which must now be understood as the spiritual, 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture. There will be then no contradiction in meaning between <rdp£ in this verse 
and in the following ones, for the flesh is the outer man, the physical body and the outer physical body of the Text 
as well. Paul’s whole point here and frequently especially in Galatians is that slavery to the outer physical body of 
Scripture, "the law," issues in slavery to one’s own flesh as well. Gundry runs into the same problem, in my 
opinion, with regard to Rom 2:27-9: 

Then those who are physically uncircumcised but keep the law will condemn you who have the 
written code and circumcision but break the law. For he is not a real Jew who is one outwardly, 
nor is true circumcision something external and physical. He is a Jew who is one inwardly, and 
real circumcision is a matter of the heart, spiritual [kv irpevpan] and not literal. 

On this Gundry remarks, "It is uncertain whether en pneumati refers to the human spirit as the locale of true 
circumcision or to the holy Spirit as the agent of true circumcision" (146), while in my opinion the opposition with 
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circumcision, commitment to the history of Israel, and insistence on procreation are all linked 
together in Paul’s thinking, as are their corresponding binaries: allegorical interpretation, per 
se, and in the fact of circumcision as baptism, of Israel as a signifier of the faithful Christians 
and of spiritual propagation. 43 I think it cannot be emphasized enough to what extent this 
dualistic understanding becomes a constitutive folk-model of the world for much of late 
antiquity, the Middle-Ages and indeed into modernity. 44 

In order to keep a focus on Paul’s dualism, which does not radically devalue the body, 
but nevertheless presupposes a hierarchy of spirit and body, we do best by considering the nature 
of Christ which was so central in Paul’s thought. Christ inscribes a dualism of spirit and body 
as well as valorizing body, at least insofar as God became flesh. 45 Just as for Paul, certainly, 
the historical Jesus, while subordinate to the risen Christ, is not deprived of value, so also the 


"literal" indicates quite clearly that "in the spirit" here means according to the spiritual understanding and not the 
literal, physical understanding. "In the spirit" means, then, in the spirit of the language, as opposed to its letter—its 
<rdp|. At the same time, the allegorically understood circumcision is an event in the spirit while the literally 
understood one is an event in the flesh, and this is what makes Paul’s terminology so effective. 

Once more, those who remain enthralled by the literal in hermeneutics are necessarily enslaved as well by 
the flesh and the elements of this world. This explanation accounts for the slippage between Kara oapm understood 
as an hermeneutic term and its axiological or moral implications. Those who do not realize the true spiritual 
meanings of things are those who are trapped in their own flesh and cannot see beyond the flesh of the text as well. 
See 1 Cor 3:3-4, but note that Paul there uses different adverbial forms: aapkuoQ and aaptavoq and not Kara 
oapKa, which I am claiming has an hermeneutic Sitz im Leben. He does, on the other hand, use Kara avdpuirov 
irepiirareiv in the same context where it clearly is to be taken axiologically. Full verification of my interpretative 
thesis will have to wait for the book. 

43 I have been exploring these ideas in a series of written works, beginning with my book. Carnal Israel , and 
continuing with my article forthcoming in Paragraph , as well as the companion piece to this one, "‘There is No 
Greek or Jew’: Paul’s Discourse of the Other." My intention is to gather all of the latter studies into a monograph 
on Paul as a Jewish cultural critic and his relevance for the postmodern politics of difference [see now A Radical 
Jew: Paul and the Politics of Identity (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1994)]. 

“I wish to be clear on this. I am not claiming that Paul was a philosopher; I am claiming that such fundamental 
dualist conceptions of the world, language and humanity were commonplace for virtually all in that culture. The 
closest analogy is the way that conscious and unconscious, drives and repression have become the commonplace 
ways of describing the human psyche even for those in our culture who have no 
other knowledge of Freud and no commitment to his system other than these topoi. 

45 In general, the solution to some conundra of apparent discontinuities in early Christian discourse, which seems 
at one and the same time to affirm bodiliness and disavow sexuality, is to emphasize the distinction for some of these 
writers between “body" and "flesh." The first is a term that often has positive valence, while it is the latter which 
is usually of nearly exclusively negative connotation. Robinson has well drawn this distinction for Paul himself. 
It is, in this sense, of a body without flesh—that is, a body without sexuality among other matters—that various 
early Christian thinkers can assert the positive status of "the body." Thus Verna Harrison informs me that the 
Cappadocian Fathers held that the creation of humanity was for the purpose of bringing God into the material world, 
thus uniting the world with God, but they, nevertheless, considered sexuality as temporary and a sign of "man’s" 
fallenness. Caroline Walker Bynum, "Material Continuity, Personal Survival and the Resurrection of the Body: A 
Scholastic Discussion in Its Medieval and Modern Contexts", in Fragmentation and Redemption: Essays on Gender 
and the Human Body in Medieval Religion (New York: Zone Books, 1991), 239-298, 393-417, is very important 
on these questions from a different point of view. Although her focus is on the medieval period, her discussion 
raises the question of whether the "Platonic" ideology of the person as soul was ever fully accepted in Christian 
culture. 
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individual human body is not deprived of value vis-a-vis the soul. Paul understood both the dual 
nature of Christ’s person as well as the crucifixion in the light of the familiar platonic dichotomy 
of the outer and the inner, the material and the spiritual, or in Paul’s own terminology, the flesh 
and the spirit. Jesus was explicitly of a dual ontology, having an outer aspect of the flesh and 
an inner aspect of the spirit, or in more properly hermeneutic terms: there was a Christ 
according to the flesh (Romans 9:5) (which corresponds to the literal, historical Jesus) and a 
Christ according to the spirit (the allegorical, risen Christ): 

concerning His son who was born of the seed of David according to the flesh, and declared to be 

the son of God in power, according to the spirit of Holiness, by the resurrection from the dead. 

(Romans 1:3-4) 

Jesus is the son of David according to the flesh but the son of God according to the spirit. Even 
less ambiguous, it seems to me, is 2 Corinthians 5:16: " [Wherefore from now we know no man 
according to the flesh, and if we did know Christ according to the flesh, we will no longer know 
him]," in a context discussing the death and resurrection of Christ. 46 

The dual person of Christ in the world is a perfect homology then to the dual nature of 
language and the necessity for allegorical interpretation to fulfill the spiritual meaning of 
concrete expression. Just as there is a Jesus according to the flesh and a Jesus according to the 
spirit, so also there is an Israel according to the flesh (1 Cor. 10:18) which clearly entails an 
Israel according to the spirit. Israel according to the flesh corresponds to the literal, concrete 
history talked about in the Torah and to the literal concrete, embodied practices of the Torah, 
which indeed mark that Israel off from all other nations of the world. On the other hand, Israel 
according to the spirit corresponds to the allegorical meaning of the commandments and the 
history, which precisely do not mark Israel off from among the nations. 47 Christ died on the 
cross to become himself transformed from Jesus in the flesh to Christ in the spirit—that is to 
"put off" the garment of flesh—and it is the possibility and duty of all to put off their fleshly 
bodies as well and replace them with the spiritual body of Christ. 48 The crucifixion is what 
makes possible the fulfillment of Israel in the Flesh by Israel in the Spirit as well, and thus the 
erasure of the difference between "Jew and Greek" and the reconstitution as the new single 
People of God. Those who remain enthralled by the literal in hermeneutics are necessarily 
enslaved as well by the flesh and the elements of this world, and they, therefore, render Jesus’ 
sacrifice in vain. This, to my mind, is the fundamental message of Galatians and ultimately of 
all of Paul. A platonic hermeneutic, similar to that of Philo, is what empowers and energizes 
Paul’s Gospel, however otherwise different are the moral and religious visions of these two first- 
century Jews. Baptism is also figured in Pauline language as a putting off of the garment. 


46 In another part of this research, this passage will be analyzed in detail together with its context. 

47 Cf. 1 Corinthians 10:3ff., a passage which will be fully analyzed, deo volente, in another part of the present 
research. 

48 Cf. Robinson, 41, citing Colossians 2:15. In general, my feeling about the deutero-Pauline letters, Colossians 
and Ephesians, is that they are the earliest commentators on Paul’s opus. They continue and develop one of the 
possible readings of his work, to be sure one of the more conservative options, but neither radically revise nor 
overturn his doctrine. Cf. the judicious evaluation in Wedderbura, Baptism and Resurrection , 72. Thus I find the 
Haustafeln anticipated, if only very nascently, in Corinthians. 
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namely the physical body which is replaced by the corporate (resurrection) Body of Christ. 
Baptism is a re-enactment for every Christian of the crucifixion of Christ, that is a putting off 
of the body of flesh and a recladding in the spiritual body of the Risen Christ. 49 
"Circumcision" in its true meaning also means this. This is the circumcision not made with 
hands. As we will see, this point is crucial for unraveling the Pauline knot. 

Given this general understanding of the context of Pauline thought and expression, I can 
begin to set out my interpretation of the differences and apparent contradictions between 
Galatians and Corinthians on gender. To put it briefly and somewhat crudely: Galatians is, on 
my reading, a theology of the spirit, and Corinthians, a theology of the body. 50 In Galatians 
Paul’s major concern is to defend his doctrine of justification by faith as a means of including 
the Gentiles in the Israel of God, and he violently rejects anything that threatens that notion and 
that inclusion. In Corinthians, on the other hand, Paul is fighting against a peril to his version 
of Christianity from the opposite direction, from pneumatics who seem both radically anti-body 
and radically anti-nomian. In Corinthians, therefore, Paul produces a theology of the body 
which balances and completes, but does not contradict, the theology of the spirit of Galatians. 
It is no wonder, then, that this is the text which is richest in "halakhic" prescriptions, and no 
wonder, as well, that it is this text which inscribes hierarchy between men and women in the 
marriage relationship. 51 In the life of the spirit, in Paul as in Philo, there may be no male and 
female, but in the life of the body there certainly is. Next is the fact that in Corinthians there 
is an explicit and frequent appeal to both Jewish tradition and that of apostolic, Jewish 
Christianity. Paul several times in this letter refers to his passing on of tradition [irapaSoaig] 
which he had received, and all but one of his citations of traditions attributed explicitly to Jesus 


49 There are, of course, other ways of interpreting this Pauline complex of ideas. Cf. Meeks, 183-5, who 
interprets this differently, but see there 187-8. This interpretation, however, makes a great deal of sense to me. 
In baptism, the Christian is translated in this life from a physical existence to a spiritual one. This is both an 
experiential feet in the ecstasy of the baptismal experience as well as an ontological one. Thus Paul explains in 
Galatians, "For through the Law I died to the Law, in order that I might live for God. I have been crucified with 
Christ; and it is no longer I who live, but Christ lives in me; and what I now live in the flesh I live in faith in the 
Son of God who loved me and gave himself up for me" (2:19-20). This is hardly an account of a moral 
transformation but a thorough ontological and spiritual one. It thus follows that there are more possibilities than 
future resurrection vs. righteous life in the present for interpreting such passages as Romans 8:10-11 (pace Gundry, 
44). The third alternative is a life in the here and now which is only apparently in the flesh, but in reality "Christ 
living in the person." This form of life is a type or even an anticipation of the resurrection, as is strongly implied 
by the Galatians passage. (See also Gundry, 46, 57ff.) The most exhaustive discussion of these matters is surely 
now to be found in Wedderbum, Baptism and Resurrection. 

“Cf. Jerome H. Neyrey, Paul, In Other Words: A Cultural Reading of His Letters (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox Press, 1990): "Of all Paul’s letters, 1 Corinthians is thoroughly and intensely concerned 
with the physical body" (114). "Word-statistics show a sudden rise in the frequency of sdma in I and II Corinthians 
and Romans. The denigration of the body at Corinth provides the reason" (Gundry, 50). I would add further that 
the denigration of the Jews in Rome provides the reason for the greater emphasis on the body in Romans, as I will 
argue, deo volente , in another chapter of the present research. See below other symptoms of the "corporeality" of 
Corinthians. 

51 "A letter remarkable for its parenetical character is First Corinthians" (Tomson, Paul and Jewish Law , 57 and 
69). I shall have reason to refer to this book below. I find the overall thesis that there was no tension between 
justification theology and halakha a little overdrawn but in the right direction, and on details the book is excellent. 
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appear in this letter as well. 52 All this is in direct contrast (not contradiction) to Galatians in 
which Paul emphasizes that he is not authorized by tradition, by the teaching of Jesus in the 
flesh, that he is an apostle not from men but from God, authorized by his visionary experience 
of the spirit. It is no accident that the Pauline text which most thematizes the body is the one 
that also most manifests such fleshly concerns as rules and regulations, tradition, literal 
interpretations and authority. I suggest that we best read Paul as a middle way between the 
insistence on literality and corporeality, perhaps even the monism of the Jerusalem Church, on 
the one hand, and the radical dualism of gnostics (and gnostic like tendencies in the early 
Church) on the other. 53 In this light I will reread Paul on gender. 


"There is No Male and Female" 


Crucial to an understanding of Paul on gender is a proper appreciation of the history of 
the phrase, "There is no male and female" in Galatians 3:28: "For you are all children of God 
through faith in Christ Jesus. For as many of you as were baptized into Christ have put on 
Christ: ‘There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither slave nor freeman; there is no male and 
female. For you are all one in Christ Jesus.’" It has been recognized, at least since the 
publication of Wayne Meeks’s landmark, "The Image of the Androgyne," that Paul is here citing 
Genesis 1:27: "And God created the earth-creature in His image; in the image of God, He 
created him; male and female He created them." One of the proofs that the verse is being 
alluded to in the Pauline formula is the latter’s language. Note that he shifts from nouns—Jew, 
Greek, slave, freeman—to adjectives, using apaev and Qy\Kv instead of the expected avqp and 
yvvrj. Secondly the use of /cat in place of the ov8e used in the other phrases gives this away. 
The "ungrammaticality" marks this as a site of intertextuality, socio-linguistic heterogeneity, 
dialogue in the Bakhtinian sense of the word. 54 We will see that the heterogeneous quality of 
this textual moment is very much to the point. 

Meeks and more recently Dennis Ronald MacDonald have demonstrated that in this 
baptismal formula is encapsulated a very early Christian mythic formation (adopted, no doubt 


“Tomson, 72-3. Antoinette Clark Wire, The Corinthian Women Prophets: A Reconstruction Through Paul’s 
Rhetoric (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1990), 272, goes even further and argues that the one other apparent citation 
of Jesus in Galatians 5:14 is to be interpreted differently, strengthening this point further. 

“Dawson, Allegorical Readers , 17, reads "the emergence and domestication of radical gnosis in its countless 
forms" as the "common feature in these struggles that recur throughout the [Western] history of interpretation." 
Paul’s is a dualism that makes room for the body, however much the spirit is more highly valued. In this light I 
will reread Paul on gender. 

“By "ungrammatically" here I mean the stylistic infelicity of the formal difference between the different clauses 
of the Pauline formula, that stylistic infelicity which marks formally the site of a citation and thus points to the 
intertext. 
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from pre-Christian sources) and its liturgical expression in the pre-Pauline church. 55 Since no 
other form of the text that we have contains anything but the clause about male and female in 
various forms, there is every reason to believe that the pre-Pauline baptismal formula included 
only this clause and Paul in his earliest appropriation of the formula added the phrases about 
"Jew or Greek" and "slave or free," as was appropriate for his social Gospel. What was the 
meaning of this "original" baptism? According to Meeks, this was a "performative" ritual 
utterance in which, "A factual claim is being made, about an ‘objective’ change in reality which 
fundamentally modifies social roles." 56 I think, rather, that the entire context of the passage 
in Galatians leads rather to the conclusion that what is being referred to is an ecstatic experience, 
in which not social roles are modified but ontological categories in the pneumatic moment of 
initiation. Paul’s whole claim at this moment is based on an appeal to the Galatians’ memory 
of their ecstatic experiences at baptism. 57 This interpretation would tend, of course, to make 
Christian baptism more similar to the initiatory rites of the Mysteries, in which, as Meeks 
himself argues, "the exchange of sexual roles, by ritual transvestism for example, was an 
important symbol for the disruption of ordinary life’s categories in the experience of initiation. 
This disruption, however, did not ordinarily reach beyond the boundaries of the initiatory 
experience—except, of course, in the case of devotees who went on to become cult 
functionaries." 58 Following the researches of Dennis Ronald MacDonald we can further 
assume that the expression "no male and female" originally referred indeed to a complete erasure 
of sexual difference in "gnostic" forms of earliest Christianity and is cited by Paul here from 
such contexts. 59 There is thus every reason to conclude that "no male-and-female" was the 
original form of the baptism to which Paul added the clauses of "Greek or Jew, slave or free" 
for the purpose of his ministry. This ecstatic erasure of gender difference at baptism is thus the 
functional equivalent of the similar erasure experienced by Philo’s Therapeutae. This is not to 
deny, however, the social consequence of even such fleeting experiences. 

Now my hypothesis is as follows. Although it was not Paul’s intention ever to promote 
a "gnostic" androgynous spirituality, in his early missionary work it did not bother him to retain 
the ancient formula to which he added that which really concerned him, the erasure of the ethnic 
and class differences in the new Israel of God. Since in any case Paul in this early missionary 
phase was emphasizing the ecstatic experience of baptism in the spirit as a counter to those 
tendencies within the early Church that emphasized physical performance of the Jewish Law 
(James), the reference to this pneumatic myth and ritual of ecstatic cancellation of sexual 


“Dennis Ronald Macdonald, There is No Male and Female: The Fate of a Dominical Saying in Paul and 
Gnosticism , Harvard Dissertations in Religion (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1987), and idem., "Corinthian Veils." 

“Meeks, 182. 

“Thus, I completely disagree with Fiorenza who claims that "the immediate context in Galatians speaks neither 
about baptism" (208). From the very beginning of the chapter until its end, that is all that is being spoken of. For 
details, see my book. 

“Meeks, 170. Below I will argue further that Pauline baptism functioned in this way, providing a momentary 
experience of breaking of categories in the experience of "the spirit." 

“Macdonald, There is No Male and Female. I am, of course, aware that MacDonald’s reconstructions are not 
universally accepted. 
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difference was appropriate for him. The erasure of sexual difference is only on the level of the 
spirit and in the ecstatic moment of return to the original Adam (in Christ), the primal 
androgyne, just as for Philo also, this erasure is only momentary, although in quite a different 
ritual formation. 60 This is the thrust of Galatians where the opposition to Paul’s Gospel was 
from the Jerusalem Church with its emphasis on physical works and physical tradition from the 
"historical" Jesus. 

Paul, however, as I have said, never intended for a moment to promulgate a truly 
"gnostic" doctrine of escape from the body and rejection of it with all of the social consequences 
which that would entail. Nor did he ever imagine a social eradication of the hierarchical 
deployment of male and female bodies in society, certainly not for married people. While it was 
possible for him to conceive of a total erasure of the difference between Jew and Greek on the 
level of the body—all he had to do was to eliminate circumcision, and Jews were just like 
Greeks—he, no more than anyone else of his time, could not imagine that male and female 
bodies would be in any condition other than dominant and dominated, certainly not when they 
were in sexual relationship with each other. 61 

There is thus no contradiction between Galatians and Corinthians on the question of 
gender. As I have suggested, Paul’s preaching always intended a moderate pneumaticism—but 
not more, a spirit-flesh hierarchy in which spirit was, of course, higher than flesh but the flesh, 
sexual morality, propriety and ethics were not thereby cancelled (as the end of Galatians makes 


W I would like in this regard to make a rather risky suggestion. In a very famous passage in 1 Corinthians 
6:15-17, Paul makes the following statement: 

Do you not know that your bodies are members of Christ? Am I then to take the members of 
Christ and make them members of a prostitute? Never! Or do you not know that the man who 
joins to a prostitute is one body with her? For it is said "the two shall shall be one flesh" (Gen. 

2:24). But the man who joins to Christ is one spirit (with him). 

What I wish to suggest, in accord with my entire reading here, is that the joining to Christ is also derived from the 
same verse of Genesis. In other words, just as in the "theology of the body" the male and female are joined into 
one androgynous body, so in the joining to Christ of baptism, the spirit of the person is joined into one spirit with 
that of Christ, and thus "there is no male and female in Christ." Therefore, the pure sexual union of marriage can 
be for Paul a signifier of the even higher and purer union of baptism in line with the general ratio of body and spirit 
that I am proposing for him. Cf. Gundry, 62-69. This would imply (against Gundry, 64) that Paul is reading the 
verse on a literal, corporeal and allegorical, spiritual level at one and the same time—a suggestion that seems to me, 
at least, quite plausible. Thus even a verse referring to Adam and Eve being naked and unashamed does not prove 
a corporeal reading, since, as is well known, this verse 

was commonly understood to mean that they had not bodies and were not ashamed! This interpretation was not 
restricted to radical gnostic circles by any means, so Paul might have had such hermeneutical notions in his 
background as well. The use of the same verb, KoWaodai, from the LXX of Genesis, for the "joining” with a 
woman and with Christ certainly suggests this interpretation. Cf. also Gundry, 66. 

61 Note that in Colossians, a text which if not Pauline is certainly from circles close to him, the Haustafeln 
follows hard by, "there is no Greek and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcised, barbarian, Scythian, slave, free man, 
but Christ is all and in all" (3:10f.). Fiorenza acutely remarks that, "Paul has taken great care to give a double 
command covering each case of active sexual interaction between husband and wife. However, it would be reaching 
too far to conclude from this that women and men shared an equality of role and a mutuality of relationship or 
equality of responsibility, freedom, and accountability in marriage. Paul stresses this interdependence only for 
sexual conjugal relationships and not for all marriage relationships" (224). 
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entirely clear). Assuming that Paul’s original teaching of the Corinthians was similar to the 
doctrine of the first four chapters of Galatians, it is easy to see where they could have gotten 
their ideas: No male or female indeed! Galatians 5:25-6:10 shows how clearly Paul anticipated 
this danger, which seems to have been realized in Corinth. 62 If Paul did not take the trouble 
in Galatians to change the quoted ancient formula, it was because the "error" in the 
understanding of Christianity which concerned him there was in the direction of too much 
physicality, so the pneumatic, "gnostic" implications of "There is no male-and-female were not 
a stumbling block. In Corinthians, however, where his problem is Christians who have gone 
too far (from Paul’s ideological standpoint) in the pneumatic direction and he must emphasize, 
therefore, the theology and ethics of the body, "no-male-and-female" would be exactly 
antithetical to the message that he wishes to promote, and so it is dropped as the relic of another 
sort of Christianity that it always was. There is thus no contradiction in Paul’s thought at all. 
He held out the possibility of a momentary ecstatic androgyny, but only that; on the corporeal 
level of human society, sex/gender difference was maintained. Paul on gender, it seems to me, 
represents then neither the more misogynistic trend of such thoroughly Hellenized Jews like 
Philo nor a breakthrough in the politics of gender as some Christian feminists would have it. 
His picture of the relations of married people seems most like that of Palestinian Judaism in 
general, a moderate, "benevolent" domination of women by men, or rather wives by husbands, 
one which neither permits cruelty to women nor entirely suppresses the subjectivity of 
women. 63 


Paul’s Ethic of the Body 


What then is Paul’s ethic of the body, his picture of the relations between married men 
and women, and how does it compare with the detailed rules for married life promulgated by 
the rabbinic Judaism of the second and following centuries? Careful study of 1 Corinthians 7 
supports the conclusion drawn by Peter J. Tomson that Paul’s ethic ["halakha"] of sexuality and 
marriage and "Paul’s conception of women was not much different from his [Jewish] 


“One consequence of my interpretation is that we need not assume "outside” influences for explaining Corinthian 
Christianity. 

“For a fairly thorough-going account of this "benevolent" gender hierarchy, see my Carnal Israel. Note that 
in that form of Judaism, for all its genuine discrimination against women, it is not enshrined as law that wives must 
be obedient to their husbands’ rule. The verse, which in certain Christian circles, is usually cited as requiring wifely 
obedience, Gen. 3:16, "And your desire shall be toward him, but he will rule over you," is interpreted in talmudic 
law that husbands must be particularly attentive to pay attention to their wives’ unspoken need for sex. Philo the 
misogynist does read this verse as encoding female submissiveness, but even he explicitly remarks that this servitude 
is not to be imposed through violence (Wegner, 59). None of this remark should be taken, however, as a covering 
over or apology for either the misogynist tone of some talmudic/midrashic discourse, nor for the pervasive 
disenfranchisement of women in that culture and particularly their near total confinement to the roles of wife and 
mother. If individual men were somewhat restrained in this culture from cruel physical domination of individual 
women, the culture as a whole certainly was psychologically cruel in its restriction of possibilities for female 
freedom. 
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contemporaries." Thus the famous pronouncement of verses 3-5: "Let the husband give the wife 
what is due to her, and let the wife likewise also give her husband his due" is identical to the 
provision of the Mishna which provides the same penalties to the husband who refuses sex to 
his wife and to the wife who refuses sex to her husband. 64 Rabbinic literature preserves, 
moreover, strong polemics against men who out of desire for holiness cease sleeping with their 
wives. 65 There is, however, one element in Paul’s thought on sexuality which divides him 
sharply from the later rabbinic tradition and connects him rather with certain other trends in 
contemporary Judaism, and that is the question of celibacy, which, I argue, is crucial to solving 
the problem that we are about in this paper. 

Once more, Tomson has provided us with a suggestive analysis of the cultural context 
of Paul’s discourse on celibacy in 1 Cor 7. 66 The apostle prefers celibacy both personally, 
practically and religiously, but is quite unwilling to consider the married state forbidden, 
condemned or even disparaged by God. Moreover, since as stated, in his ethic of the obligations 
of married people to each other, he is close if not identical to Jewish traditions of his day, those 
who are presently married must fulfill those obligations. Finally, insofar as Paul himself and 
Jesus whom he follows here, seem to reflect a particular [attested] ancient Jewish tradition 
against divorce, those who are married ought not to divorce and neither can they separate from 


“Tomson, 107. Since this is the passage to which Fiorenza’s student refers as where "he so firmly 
emphasized the equality of woman and man in marriage," then his apparent contradiction of them can hardly be seen 
as "reverting to rabbinic prejudices." Moreover, such provision for mutual consideration of husband and wife for 
each other’s needs is hardly incompatible with gender hierarchy. As I have argued with regard to rabbinic Judaism 
and suggest here with regard to Paul as well, the attitude of husband to wife was expected to be one of benevolent 
dictatorship which precluded any cruelty or lack of consideration. 

What is remarkable about the Corinthians passage is rather its rhetoric, the fact that Paul addresses men 
and women equally, whereas the implicit subject of the Mishna is always a man who both owes obligations to his 
wife and to whom she is obligated. This is an important distinction, however, we should not make too much of it, 
for we do not know what rhetorical form a Pharisaic/rabbinic address to the populace whether oral or epistolary 
would have taken. Paul’s rhetorical stance is usually every bit as androcentric as that of the Rabbis: "It is well for 
a person not to touch a woman"—not, "It is well for persons not to have carnal knowledge of other persons." 
Conzelmann’s argument that the reason he used this form is "due to the 

formulation of their question" (115) represents wishful thinking. Much more convincing is Wire’s interpretation: 
"The immorality he exposes is male. The solution he calls for is marriage, and here, for the first time in the letter, 
he refers to women as an explicit group. Paul is not [Isn’t this "not" a misprint?] telling the offending men to 
marry. This cannot happen without the cooperation of others and the others cannot be male" (78). This would 
certainly explain well the shift from androcentric to "egalitarian" rhetoric in 7:2-3. See also her remark that with 
regard to the virgin, "Paul does not repeat the same words to the woman but continues to the man, ‘But if you 
marry, you do not sin, and if the virgin marries, she does not sin’ (7:28). In this way Paul manages to incorporate 
the rhetoric of equality, although the woman is only talked about, not addressed" (87). On the other hand, as I 
argue in the text above, I think it more significant that Paul says here avBpwirq and not audpl. 

“See my "Internal Opposition in Talmudic Literature: The Case of the Married Monk," Representations 36 
(1991): 87-113, for extended discussion and critique of rabbinic culture on this issue. 


“Tomson, 105-108. 
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their partners to whom they are obligated. 67 We can thus explain all of the details of 1 Cor 
7 on the basis of the assumption that Paul maintains a two-tiered system of thought regarding 
sexuality: celibacy as the higher state but marriage as a fully honorable condition for the 
believing Christian as well. 68 This is by and large identical to actually attested forms of 
Palestinian Judaism and not very far from Philo either, except that Philo’s tone toward sexuality 
seems much more negative in affect, reflecting, I think, the greater Greek philosophical 
influences on him. 69 However, it must be admitted that even Paul, whose dualism was so 
much less extreme, manifests quite a cold and ambivalent feeling about married sex, regarding 
it primarily as a defense against lust and fornication. As Peter Brown has written: 

What was notably lacking, in Paul’s letter, was the warm faith shown by contemporary pagans 
and Jews that the sexual urge, although disorderly, was capable of socialization and of ordered, 
even warm, expression within marriage. The dangers of pomeia, of potential immorality brought 
about by sexual frustration, were allowed to hold the center of the stage. By this essentially 
negative, even alarmist, strategy, Paul left a fatal legacy to future ages. An argument against 
abandoning sexual intercourse within marriage and in favor of allowing the younger generation 
to continue to have children slid imperceptibly into an attitude that viewed marriage itself as not 
more than a defense against desire. In the future, a sense of the presence of ’’Satan," in the form 


67 See Tomson, 111, for demonstration that there was such a trend of thought in one form of Palestinian Judaism, 
and that the prohibition was derived from Gen. 1:27!, just as Jesus had done. In addition to this, for Paul at any 
rate there is the general apocalyptic sense that everything should remain just as it is until the imminent Parousia. 
For this interpretation, see Vincent L. Wimbush, Paul the Wordly Ascetic: Response to the World and 
Self-understanding According to 1 Corinthians 7 (Macon, Ga: Mercer University Press, 1987). 

68 This interpretation carries with it the consequence that certain Orthodox Fathers of the church best represent 
the "authentic" Pauline tradition, for instance, Clement of Alexandria whose positive view of marriage is well 
known, but also such figures as Gregory Nazianzen, who writes, "I will join you in wedlock. I will dress the bride. 
We do not dishonour marriage, because we give a higher honour to virginity" (quoted in David Carlton Ford, 
Misogynist or Advocate? St. John Chrysostom and His Views on Women [Ph.D. diss., Drew University, 1989, 
microfilm], 25.). I am also quite convinced by Ford’s description of the later John Chrysostom’s ideology of 
sexuality that his mature view was not very different from that of the Rabbis (ibid., 49 and passim), but, once again 
it is important to note that with all that, Chrysostom, himself, was celibate, and as Ford notes, "he continued all his 
life to consider a life of virginity in dedication to God as an even higher calling" (73). Others of the Cappadocian 
fathers, including Gregory of Nyssa seem also to reflect such 
positions. See Verna Harrison, "Male and Female." 

<9 It should be noted, however, that since in the biblical text itself. Eve is positively evaluated as the "Mother 
of All Living," Philo does not assign her or sexuality only a negative value. Moreover, the term "Helper," for all 
of its connotations of subservience, is one that he can only read as having a positive valence, because help itself is 
clearly positively marked. On this, see Dillon, "it seems true to say that in Philo’s thought there is present the 
recognition of a female life-principle assisting the supreme God in his work of creation and administration, but also 
somehow fulfilling the role of mother to all creation. If this concept reveals contradictions, that is perhaps because 
Philo himself was not quite sure what to do with it" (John Dillon, The Middle Platonists: 80 B.C. to A.D. 220 
[Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1977], 164). Similarly, in his allegorical interpretation, for Philo, "woman" is 
the senses, and the import is that they are something that cannot be done without, that has a positive role to play, 
however disturbing, in human life. This understanding on the allegorical level has its parallel on the literal level 
and even in practice, for, I think, in Philo, literal women have about the same status as their signified, the senses, 
do in the allegorical meaning. 



of a constant and ill-defined risk of lust, lay like a heavy shadow in the comer of every Christian 
church. 70 

Where I disagree with Brown is when he says, "At the time, however, fornication and its 
avoidance did not preoccupy Paul greatly. He was concerned to emphasize, rather, the 
continuing validity of all social bonds. The structure of the household as a whole was at stake. 
This included the institution of domestic slavery. On this, Paul was adamant: slaves, like wives, 
must remain in their place. " 71 On my reading, the situation is exactly opposite. Paul called 
for freedom and the breaking down of all social bonds. Realizing, however, the unrealizability 
of that goal: for slaves because of the social unrest and suppression of Christianity that would 
result, for wives because of pomeia , Paul settled for something else, something less than his 
vision called for, and thus the continuation of the domestic slavery of marriage for those not 
called to the celibate life. Rabbinic Judaism ultimately went in another direction entirely, 
increasingly rejecting not only the preferability of celibacy but ultimately even its permissibility. 
With that rejection, the one avenue of escape into autonomy for women was closed, but a much 
richer and warmer appreciation of sexuality developed. 72 

This interpretation of Paul is coherent with the interpretation of his anthropology in 
general offered above. If celibacy corresponds to "the spirit" and marriage to "the flesh," then 
the axiological relationship between these two states fits perfectly, for as I have argued above, 
the flesh, while lower than the spirit in Paul’s thought is by no means rejected or despised by 
him. The analogy with celibacy versus marriage is exact. Marriage is a lower state than 
celibacy—he who marries a virgin does well, and he who does not marry does better (v. 
38)—but not by any means forbidden or despised. 73 However, and this is the crux, any 
possibility of an eradication of male and female and the corresponding social hierarchy is only 
possible on the level of the spirit, either in ecstasy at baptism or perhaps permanently for the 
celibate. What I wish to gingerly suggest is that for Paul as for Philo, virgins were not women. 
"Woman" is the product of the heterosexual relationship. A hint in this direction may be found 
in the first verse of the chapter, where when Paul writes that it is better that a man not touch 
a woman, the word that he uses is apOpwiry, the generic word for a human (although to be sure 
masculine in form), and not avbpi or one of its variants which specifically mean "male 
human." 74 Although by no means a proof, I think it is suggestive that Philo writes explicitly 
of the first, spiritual androgyne that, "By ‘man’ (civdpuirot;) I mean not the living creature with 


70 Peter Brown, The Body and Society: Men, Women and Sexual Renunciation in Early Christianity, Lectures on 
the History of Religions, vol. 13 (New York: Columbia University Press, 1988), 55. 

7l Ibid. 


”My forthcoming book is entirely devoted to this rejection and its cultural consequences both promising and 
disturbing. 

73 See Wire, 88, for an excellent discussion of the interpretative problems of this verse; but the point being made 
here is not affected. Any way you cut it, the ratio between celibacy and marriage here is the same. 

74 Wire, 86, also notices this point but does not draw the same conclusion. In support of my argument, notice 
that at 11:7, when Paul is clearly alluding to Gen. 1:27, he replaces the avdpwirog of the LXX with airiip, precisely 
because there he is insisting on the maleness of this creature. See Wire, 119. 
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two natures, but the highest form in which life shows itself; and this has received the title of 
‘mind’ (vovg) and ‘reason’ (X 0701 ;)." It is of the ctvdpuirog that Philo says that it is neither male 
nor female! Now, while, of course, I am not for a moment suggesting that when Paul says, "It 
is well for man not to touch woman," he means vovg or Xoyog, I find it nevertheless very telling 
that he uses the generic and not the specifically gendered form, as if one were to say in English: 
It would be better for a human not to touch a woman. This suggests that for Paul, the virgin 
male is also not quite gendered. In other words, I surmise that although Paul does not explicitly 
cite the myth of the primal androgyne, his gender discourse seems just as likely to be an 
outgrowth of that ideological structure as is that of Philo—no male and female—in the spirit, 
but in the flesh, yes indeed . 75 


"The Man is the Head of the Woman" 


The crucial text for strengthening this interpretation, or at least for rendering it plausible, 
is arguably 1 Corinthians 11:1-16—"in the same letter he raged on and on about hairstyles in 
the assembly ." 76 In this passage, on my reading, Paul makes practically explicit the ratio 
between the politics of the spirit and the politics of the body. The crucial verses are 3, 7-9, and 
11 - 12 : 


[311 would have you know, however, that every man’s head is Christ, but a woman’s head is the 
man, and Christ’s head is God. 

[7] For a man must not veil his head, since he is the image and reflection of God, [8] but a 
woman is the reflection of man. For man did not originate from woman, but woman from man. 

[9] Neither was man created for woman’s sake, but woman for man’s. 

[Ill Of course, in the Lord there is neither woman without man nor man without woman. [12] 

For just as woman originated from man, so, too, man exists through woman. But everything 
comes from God. 

These verses have been much discussed from many points of view. It is far beyond the scope 
of the present paper to analyze either the theological or hermeneutic issues involved in the text, 
but, however we interpret them, it is clear that Paul explicitly thematizes two (partially opposed) 


”1 Cor 6:16-17 is instructive here as well: "Don’t you know the one who is joined to the prostitute is one body 
with her, since it says, ‘the two will become one flesh,’ whereas one joined to the Lord is one spirit with him!" 
Now it would seem that the antithesis to one joined to the prostitute would be one joined to his lawful wife, as the 
cited verse from Gen. 2 would suggest as well. The fact that Paul refers rather to the spiritual 
joining with Christ leads strongly in the direction I am putting forth, that is of an ideal spiritual state in which 
sexuality is destroyed, in Paul as in Philo. In that state, I am suggesting, "there is no male and female." See also 
Wire, 77-8 and especially, "Paul’s words would be most congenial to women who have used their freedom to live 
separately from men, although the next chapter shows that he has no intention of ruling out sexual union for those 
in union with Christ. But his use of the Genesis quotation, ‘the two will become one flesh,’ to build the stark 
antithesis of two kinds of union appeals to those whose union with Christ replaces sexual union." 

76 I find that Wire’s interpretation of this section, 116ff., esp. 118-120, is the only weak part of her argument. 
1 dunk, moreover, that the reconstruction offered here strengthens her overall reading considerably. 
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forms of conceptualizing gender, one in which there is an explicit hierarchy and one in which 
there is none. 77 Paul himself marks this difference (the gap between the hierarchy of verses 
7-9 and the "there is neither woman without man nor man without woman" of verse 11) as the 
situation of "in the Lord" (ev avpiq). I do not think it is going to far—nor is it unprecedented 
in Pauline interpretation—to connect this "in the Lord" with the "in Christ" of Galatians 3:28 
and read them both as a representation of an androgyny that exists on the level of the spirit, 
however much hierarchy subsists and needs to subsist in the flesh, in the life of society even in 
Christian communities. 78 This interpretation is dramatically strengthened if Josef Kurzinger’s 
suggestion is accepted that verse 11 means, "In the Lord woman is not different from man nor 
man from woman." 79 Now, on the one hand, these verses demonstrate that Paul had not 
changed his mind or backslid from Galatians; they also explain, given the context of the 
Corinthian correspondence why he chose to omit, "There is no male and female" in the 
Corinthian version of the baptism. 80 I suggest, therefore, that for Paul just as much as for the 
Corinthians, a state of androgyny, a cancellation of gender and sexuality would have been the 
ideal. The difference between them lies in the application of the principle. 81 The Corinthians 
believe that they have already achieved a state of perfection which permits the acting out of the 
cancellation of gender difference, whereas Paul is considerably less sanguine about their 
achievements (cf. 4:8). This does not, however, imply that for Paul the ideal of androgyny has 
no social consequences. 


’’Once again, let me make clear that even the explicit hierarchy which these verses reify does not necessarily 
authorize a tyranny of men over women, certainly not a vicious one. ¥Le<j>aXy may or may not mean "ruler," but 
there can be no doubt that structurally there is here a hierarchical series of God > Christ > man > woman, whatever 
the value placed on that hierarchy. I thus find myself here, as in other respects, in complete agreement with Troels 
Engberg-Pedersen, "1 Corinthians 11:16 and the Character of Pauline Exhortation," Journal of Biblical Literature 
110:4 (1992): 679-689 (681, n. 9). See also Joseph Fitzmyer, S.J., "Another Look at KE«i>AAH in 1 Corinthians 
11:3," New Testament Studies 35 (1989), 503-11, for a strong argument that this term does mean "one having 
authority over" in Jewish koine. 

78 Cf. Conzelmann, 185, n. 41: “. . . we must presume that these tendencies are bound up with enthusiasm: the 
Spirit makes all alike. Female charismatics can begin by drawing conclusions from this for their appearance. Paul 
would then be reminding them that the equality is equality ‘in Christ’ and that consequently women remain women. 
Their personality does not disappear, as in enthusiasm" and again, "One must not read v. 11 in the first instance 
in isolation, without the expression kv Kvpiq, ‘in the Lord.’ It maintains the central Pauline idea that the cancellation 
of distinctions has its specific place, that they are canceled ‘in the Lord,’ not ‘in us’" (190)—or, as I would put it, 
"in the spirit," not "in the flesh." See also Boucher, "Some Unexplored Parallels," on these two verses. For "in 
the Lord" as the opposite of "in the flesh," see Philemon 16. Note that Wire’s reading of the passage (128) does 
not take sufficient account of the crucial "in the Lord." 

79 Josef Kiirzinger, "Frau und Mann nach 1 Kor 11.11 f," Biblische Zeitschrift 22 (1978): 270-75. I learned of 
this important paper from the citation in Fiorenza, 229. 

“Contrast Betz on Galatians (200). 

8, Compare MacDonald, "Corinthian Veils," 286 and especially 290, who sees a much more fundamental 
difference between Paul and the Corinthians than I do. Note that my interpretation of "in the Lord" is diametrically 
opposed to his (291). As in many cases in chapter 7 as well, as Wire points out (passim), Paul grants a point in 
principle and disagrees in practice. Note, moreover, that the cases are exactly parallel. 
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There are in fact three options for a social enactment of the myth of the primal 
androgyne: some gnostics (and perhaps the Corinthians) seem to have held that once having 
attained the spirit humans transcended gender entirely and forever whether in celibacy or 
libertinage. 82 Philo, on the other hand, restricts such transcending redemption from gender to 
celibates and then only to special ritualized moments of ecstasy. Paul’s strictures against women 
with short hair and the speaking out of woman prophets (14:37-8)—if the latter is genuinely 
Pauline—seem to suggest a third option: For all (not only celibates) there is no male and female 
but only momentarily in the ritualized ecstasy of baptism. It is only then, in this life, that 
people attain the status of life in the spirit, in Christ or in the Lord in which there is no male 
and female. I am thus inclined to agree with Tertullian’s view that the notion of Paul giving 
celibate women the power to teach, preach and baptize, that is, functional, social equivalence 
to men, seems hard to credit. 83 On the other hand, it may not be gainsayed that he had women 
associates in his ministry, nor that he implied that virgins could achieve spiritual states 
unavailable to the married (7:32-35). In any case, much of the immediate post-Pauline tradition 
seems to have adopted a version of the first option—namely that celibate women could attain a 
permanent state of the erasure of gender. All three of these possibilities are equally dependent, 
however, on a notion that gender difference only exists at one ontological level, the outer or 
physical, the corporeal, but that at the level of true existence, the spiritual, there is no gender, 
that is on dualism. 


Thekla, Perpetua and Monique Wittig 


The "myth of the primal androgyne" is thus the dominant structuring metaphor of gender 
for the early church and for the Christian west as a whole. There are many different versions 
of the application of this myth. In some versions of early Christianity, all Christians must 


“For the latter, see Meeks, 191 and 199, and Wire’s characteristically shrewd remarks: "On the contrary, 
they [the Corinthians] may claim in their prayer and prophecy to mediate between God and humanity so that through 
the spirit the perishable does inherit imperishability and the primal dissociation is breached" (23). This breaching 
of the dissociation between spirit and flesh, raising of flesh to the status of spirit, would be that which transcends 
gender as well and explains much of the Corinthians’ behavior, including paradoxically both their tendencies toward 
celibacy and libertinage as well as the Corinthian women’s apparent adoption of male styles of headdress (Meeks, 
202; MacDonald, "Corinthian Veils"). 

It is important to point out that, although less prominently, celibate men were also apparently sometimes 
imagined as androgynous. Verna Harrison has been doing very important work on this issue. It is tempting to 
speculate that Origen’s self-castration fits into this paradigm as well; a speculation which can 
take place, incidentally, whether or not it actually happened. See on this point also the important and stimulating 
remarks in Brown, Body and Society, 169. This pull to celibacy (and androgyny) for men is also a function of being 
freed from the constraints of the "world and the flesh," correspondingly weaker insofar as those constraints were 
much less burdensome for men than for women to start with. Note that the priests of Agditis and androgynous form 
of the Magna Mater used to emasculate themselves (Meeks, 169). [Fiorenza’s reference to this cult (213) in 
apparent support of her claim that Galatians 3:28 "does not express . . . ‘gnosticizing’ devaluation of procreative 
capacities," seems somewhat inapposite in this light.] 


S3 De Baptismo XVII 4-5. 
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remain celibate, and in that spiritual existence a total eradication of gender difference becomes 
imaginable. 84 In some communities such celibate men and women lived together in the same 
dwellings, arousing the suspicion/calumny of their Pagan neighbors and the ire of more 
establishment Christian leaders. In other communities, more in tune with the Pauline and 
deutero-Pauline message, there was a two-tiered society: the celibate in which some form of 
gender parity obtained and the married for which the hierarchical Haustafeln were the definitive 
ethic. This could be accompanied by more or less approbation of the married state, more or less 
privilege for virginity/celibacy over marriage. In every case, however, virginity was privileged 
to greater or lesser extent over the sexual life, and, more to the point of the present argument, 
it was only in virginity, that is only in a social acting out of a disembodied spiritual existence, 
that gender parity ever existed. 85 Female humans could escape being "women" by opting out 
of sexual intercourse. Just as in Philo, virgins were not women but androgynes, a 
representation, in the appearance of flesh, of the purely spiritual non-gendered, presocial essence 
of human being. 86 For all of these forms of Christianity, as for Hellenistic Judaism, this 
dualism is the base of the anthropology: equality in the spirit, hierarchy in the flesh. As a 
second-century follower of Paul, Clement of Alexandria, expressed it: "As then there is 
sameness [with men and women] with respect to the soul, she will attain to the same virtue; but 
as there is difference with respect to the peculiar construction of the body, she is destined for 
child-bearing and house-keeping." 87 As this quotation suggests and Christian practice enacts, 
this version of primal androgyny provided two elements in the gender politics of the early 
Church. On the one hand it provided an image or vision of a spiritual equality for all women, 
which did not, however, have social consequences for the married; on the other hand, it 
provided for real autonomy and social parity for celibate women, for those who rejected "the 
peculiar construction of the body," together with its pleasures and satisfactions. 88 As Clement 


“The classic study of this phenomenon is still Arthur Voobus, Celibacy: A Requirement for Admission to Baptism 
in the Early Church , Papers of the Estonian Theological Society in Exile (Stockholm, 1951); see also the excellent 
chapter in Peter Brown, 83-103. 

“Elizabeth Clark, "Ascetic Renunciation and Feminine Advancement: A Paradox of Late Ancient Christianity," 
in Ascetic Piety and Women's Faith: Essays in Late Ancient Christianity (New York: Edwin Mellen Press, 1986), 
175-208. 

“See the important passage in The Acts of Andrew, cited by Aspegren, 126, in which the apocryphal apostle begs 
Maximilla to remain steadfast in her decision to cease having sexual intercourse with her husband in the following 
terms: "I beg you, then, O wise man (6 <j>povipoc; ccrijp), that your noble mind continue steadfast; I beg you, O 
invisible mind, that you may be preserved yourself." Here it is absolutely and explicitly clear that through celibacy 
the female ceases to be a woman. The passage could practically appear in Philo. 

“Clement of Alexandria, in The Fathers of the Second Century , ed. Alexander Roberts and James Donaldson, 
The Ante-Nicene Fathers (Grand Rapids, Mich.; Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1989), 20. 

“Interestingly enough, there is a unique historical case which suggests that this structure remained dormant even 
in Judaism as a marginal structural possibility. I refer to the one case of a post-biblical Jewish woman who 
functioned as an independent religious authority on the same level as men, the famous nineteenth-century "Maid of 
Ludmir, n and precisely the same mechanism operates, autonomy and religious leadership for a woman as an equal 
to men but only because she is celibate and therefore not a woman. Indeed, as soon as she engaged in marriage, 
at the age of forty, at the urging of male religious authorities, and a celibate marriage at that, her religious power 
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avers in another place, "For souls themselves by themselves are equal. Souls are neither male 
nor female when they no longer marry nor are given in marriage." 89 

Much of the paradigmatic literature of early Christianity involves this representation of 
gender and its possibilities. Elizabeth Castelli has described the situation with regard to one of 
the earliest and most explicit texts of this type. The Gospel of Thomas: 

The double insistence attributed to Jesus in the Gospel of Thomas saying—that Mary should 
remain among the disciples at the same time as she must be made male—points to the paradoxical 
ideological conditions that helped to shape the lives of early Christian women. At once they are 
to have access to holiness, while they also can do so only through the manipulation of 
conventional gender categories. 90 

As I have suggested above, however, these were not only the paradoxical ideological conditions 
of Christianity but similar indeed to paradoxes of contemporary Judaism as well. The 
Therapeutrides also have access to the same spirituality as their male counterparts; for all of 
them, however, at the expense of conventional gender categories. 91 One of the most striking 
representations of such manipulation of gender is the story of the martyr Perpetua brilliantly 
analyzed recently by Castelli. 92 This story enacts both sorts of gender erasure. On the social 
level, the marks of Perpetua’s gendered status are indicated by her leaving of her family, 
renunciation of her husband (who is not even mentioned), and eventual giving up of her baby, 
together with a miraculous drying up of the milk in her breasts, that is a sort of symbolic 
restoration of virginity. The crux of the story, however, and of Castelli’s argument is that in 
Perpetua’s dream in which she becomes a man and defeats her opponent in the gladiatorial ring, 
her victory is, in fact paradoxically, a representation of her death as a martyr, while defeat for 
her would have meant giving in to her father, renouncing her Christianity and continuing to 
live. 93 Life in the spirit represents death in the body and the converse, and the erasure of 
conventional gender is thus also an event in the spirit. This is, then, a drastic version of Paul’s 
eradication of gender in Christ. 


disappeared, because she had revealed that she really was a woman, and not a man in a woman’s body , nor an 
asexual androgyne. See Ada Rapoport-Alpert, "On Women in Hasidism," in Jewish History: Essays in Honour of 
Chimen Abramsky, ed. Ada Rapoport-Alpert and Steven J. Zipperstein (London: P. Halban, 1988), 495-525. 

**Stromateis 6.12.100; quoted in MacDonald, "Corinthian Veils," 284. 

“Castelli, 33. Incidentally, Simon Peter’s declaration in this text that women do not deserve life should be 
contrasted to the explicit statement in the Talmud that women must pray just as men do, "because do not women 
require life?" (Kiddushin 34b) 

9, This also suggests that it is not so obvious that the only direction of such gender blending or bending was from 
female to male, even for a misogynist like Philo, a fortiori for less misogynist Jews and Christians, even though it 
is not to be denied, of course, that the usual image was of a female becoming male. 

“Castelli, "I Will Make Mary Male." This story, as well as that of Thekla, has, of course, been discussed by 
myriad critics and commentators. 


“Castelli, 42. 
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The best representation, however, of an androgynous status for Christian celibate women 
in late antiquity is, however, the story of Thekla, also treated by Castelli. This apocryphal 
female companion to Paul refuses to marry, cuts her hair short like that of man, dresses in 
man’s clothing and accompanies Paul on his apostolic missions. Castelli notes with regard to 
this and similar stories: 

It is striking that in all of these narratives, the women who perform these outward gestures of 
stretching dominant cultural expectations related to gender are also embracing a form of piety 
(sexual renunciation and virginity) which resists dominant cultural expectations vis-i-vis social 
roles. 94 

If my reading of Philo and Paul and of the general cultural situation is compelling, however, this 
connection is not so much striking as absolutely necessary. Insofar as the myth of the primal, 
spiritual androgyne is the vital force for all of these representations, androgynous status is 
always dependent on a notion of a universal spiritual self which is above the differences of the 
body, and its attainment entails necessarily one or another (or more than one as in the case of 
Perpetua) of the practices of renouncing the body: either ecstasy or virginity or physical 
death. 95 We thus see that from Philo and Paul through late antiquity gender parity is founded 
on a dualist metaphysics and anthropology in which freedom and equality are for pre-gendered, 
pre-social, disembodied souls and predicated on a devaluing and disavowing of the body, 
usually, but not necessarily, combined with a representation of the body itself as female. 96 On 
my reading, then, Christian imaginings of gender bending/blending don’t even really 
comprehend a "destabilization of gender identity." Rather, insofar as they are completely 
immured in the dualism of the flesh and the spirit they represent no change whatever in the 
status of gender. 97 All of these texts are mythic or ritual enactments of the "myth of the primal 
androgyne," and, as such, simply reinstate the metaphysics of substance, the split between 
Universal Mind and Disavowed Body. It is striking how closely they match Beauvoir’s critique 
as described by Butler: 

. . . very disembodiment of the abstract masculine epistemological subject. That subject is 
abstract to the extent that it disavows its socially marked embodiment and, further, projects that 
disavowed and disparaged embodiment on to the feminine sphere, effectively renaming the body 


’■‘Castelli, 44. 

95 In this light, the fact that the Gospel of Thomas most likely originates in the most rigidly celibate of all early 
"Orthodox" churches, the Syrian church, takes on particular significance. See Meeks, 194. See also C. C. 
Richardson, The Gospel of Thomas: Gnostic or Encratite? Orientalia Christiana analecta 195 (Rome: Pontificium 
Institutum Orientalum Studiorum, 1973). 

96 According to Stevan Davies, The Revolt of the Widows: the Social World of the Apocryphal Acts (Carbondale, 
Ill.: University of Illinois Press, 1980), these texts were produced by women very similar in social status to the 
"virgins" of Philo, older women who were either unmarried or who had left their husbands. Even Dennis Ronald 
MacDonald, "The Role of Women in the Production of the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles," Iliff Review of 
Theology 40 (1984): 21-38, who disagrees with Davies, still agrees that the oral sources of these texts were produced 
among celibate women. 

^See also MacDonald, "Corinthian Veils," 285. 
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as female. This association of the body with the female works along magical relations of 
reciprocity whereby the female sex becomes restricted to its body, and the male body, fully 
disavowed, becomes, paradoxically, the incorporeal instrument of an ostensibly radical freedom. 

This trap is, I claim, based in the material conditions of heterosexual marriage, if not—even 
more depressingly—in the material conditions of heterosexuality itself, and to the extent that 
Paul was unwilling to disallow or disparage marriage, as some of his more radical followers 
were to do; precisely to that extent something like the pronouncements of 1 Corinthians 11 and 
the Haustafeln were almost a necessary superstructure. Rather than "resting on the assumed 
natural differences between the sexes institutionalized in patriarchal marriage," as Fiorenza puts 
it, I would suggest that patriarchal marriage, that is, at least until now—marriage tout court, 
produces such naturalized gender differences. 98 To be sure Christian women had possibilities 
for living lives of much greater autonomy and creativity than their rabbinic Jewish sisters but 
always on the stringent condition and heavy price of bodily renunciation. Let me make myself 
absolutely clear: I am not allying myself with Christian conservatives who argue that Paul’s 
pronouncements in Gal 3:28 did not have social meaning. Paul’s entire Gospel is a stirring call 
to human freedom and universal autonomy. I think that, within the limitations of Realpolitik, 
he would have wanted all slaves freed, and he certainly passionately desired the erasure of the 
boundary between Greek and Jew. 99 In arguing that "no male-and-female" did not and could 
not mean a fundamental change in the status of wives, I am not arguing that he was inconsistent 
(nor being inconsistent myself) in the name of the preservation of male privilege, but rather I 
am suggesting that wives are/were slaves, and their liberation would have meant an end to 
marriage. 100 Jews and Greeks need ultimately to cease being Jews and Greeks; slaves need 
to cease ultimately to be slaves, and the equivalent is that husbands and wives need ultimately 
to cease being husbands and wives, but Paul feels that the last is unrealistic for most people, 
even Christians: because of immorality, let each man have his own wife and let each woman 
have her own husband (7:2). 101 When Paul says, "the form of this world is passing away" 


’“Fiorenza, 207. 

"Fiorenza, 210. Incidentally, Fiorenza errs when she writes there that in rabbinic Judaism, "even the full 
proselyte could not achieve the status of the male Israelite." This does not affect, however, her larger claim that 
the constitution of the Christian community through baptism was intended to be something entirely different than 
the solidarities of physical kinship which characterized Judaism. This fundamental change in the notion of kinship 
did not produce, however, only and always welcome socio-cultural effects, as Jews and Native Americans (among 
others) know only too well. Hie present essay is part of a larger project in which I intend, deo volente, to explore 
just this difference and its cultural-political history. 

l00 This should not be taken as a totalizing statement denying wives (either in Christianity or in rabbinic Judaism) 
all freedom and subjectivity; indeed, it is not inconsistent with the notion that married women could have positions 
of at least partial leadership in the Pauline churches. Cf. Fiorenza, 232-3. 

'“'Richard Hays suggests to me that in this verse, Paul is already into his discourse on the already married, and 
all he is saying is that those who are married should not become celibate. This interpretation would only strengthen 
my overall case. I am not entirely convinced, however, that this is the only way to read the verse, since then verse 
3 would seem to be redundant. My take on the verse is rather that Paul is echoing—approvingly, and this is 
crucial—that which the Corindiians had written, namely that celibacy is ideal. Paul agrees with them strongly, for 
he later repeats the theme of the free virgin, but qualifies their "extremism." In this sense, then, Paul essentially 
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(7:31), it seems to me that he is doing two things. On the one hand, he is emphasizing why it 
is not necessary to engage in radical, immediate social change, in order to achieve the genuine 
radical reformation of society that he calls for, and secondly, to explain why having children and 
families is no longer important. Procreation has no significance for Paul at all. From Paul on 
through late antiquity, the call to celibacy is a call to freedom (7:32-34). Virgins are not 
"women." Rabbinic Judaism, which rejected such dualism and thus celibacy entirely, strongly 
valorized the body and sexuality but cut off nearly all options for women’s lives other than 
maternity, trapping all women in the temperate and patronizing slavery of wifehood. This 
should not be read, however, as in any sense a condemnation of Christianity, nor for that matter 
of rabbinic Judaism, for, I suspect, all it means is that people in late antiquity had not thought 
their way out of a dilemma which catches us on its horns even now—in very late antiquity. 

Butler demonstrates the operations of the very same platonic metaphysics within the 
writings of an important radical feminist theorist, Monique Wittig: 

Hence, Wittig calls for the destruction of "sex” so that women can assume the status of a universal 
subject. On the way toward that destruction, ”women n must assume both a particular and a 
universal point of view. As a subject who can realize concrete universality through freedom, 

Wittig’s lesbian confirms rather than contests the normative promise of humanist ideals premised 
on the metaphysics of substance. In this respect, Wittig is distinguished from Irigaray, not only 
in terms of the now familiar oppositions between essentialism and materialism, but in terms of the 
adherence to a metaphysics of substance that confirms the normative model of humanism as the 
framework for feminism. Where it seems that Wittig has subscribed to a radical project of lesbian 
emancipation and enforced a distinction between "lesbian" and "woman," she does this through 
the defense of the pregendered "person," characterized as freedom. This move not only confirms 
the presocial status of human freedom, but subscribes to that metaphysics of substance that is 
responsible for the production and naturalization of the category of sex itself.'“ 

The consequence of Butler’s incisive analysis is that Wittig ends up being almost entirely a 
reflection of the patristic ideology of freedom as pregendered and non-gender as male. Wittig’s 
lesbian is another version of the woman of Hellenistic Judaism (e.g., Philo’s Therapeutrides) or 
early Christianity made male and thus free through celibacy, although to be sure with the 
enormous difference that sexual pleasure is not denied Wittig’s lesbian. Metaphysically 
speaking, nothing has changed. 103 Philo’s virgins are not women, Thekla and Perpetua are 
not women, and Wittig’s lesbian is not a woman. Wittig, in fact, explicitly connects lesbians 
and nuns, "One might consider that every woman, married or not, has a period of forced sexual 
service. . . . Some lesbians and nuns escape." 104 What, however, of a human being born 


agrees with the Corinthians as to the way to gender equality (cf. Wire, 65 and especially 90), but Paul sees the 
negative social and moral effects of the wrong people attempting to achieve such status. And again, see Wire, 79: 
"Apparently Paul sets out to persuade women to give up what they have gained through sexual abstinence in order 
that the community and Christ himself may be saved from immorality." 

'“Butler, 20. 

'“Monique Wittig, "The Straight Mind," in The Straight Mind and Other Essays (Boston: Beacon Press, 1992), 
21-33. 


'“Wittig, 7. 
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with a vagina, who happens not to be a lesbian or a nun? Is she condemned to be a woman, and 
is heterosexuality always and only "forced sexual service"? 105 Is being a woman always to be 
understood as a condemnation? The female body is still the devalued and secondary term. 
Moreover, according to certain thinkers, all sexual activity involves domination, so that it is not 
only the "destruction of sex" as a taxonomy of human bodies but only a destruction of sexuality 
itself which could produce parity. Andrea Dworkin poses this plight directly (if, I suspect, 
inadvertently) when she cites The Gospel to the Egyptians, and writes, ”... it would be in 
keeping with the spirit of this book to take Christ as my guide and say with him: ‘When ye 
trample upon the garment of shame; when the Two become One, and Male with Female neither 
male nor female’." 106 Dworkin is citing this passage in support of an early vision of gender 
equality, little realizing, it would seem, that the "garment of shame" to be trampled on is the 
body, male or female, that garment of skin which Adam and Eve put on after their Fall and 
shamefaced realization of their nakedness. 107 

Without bodies, we are indeed, all equal, but this seems hardly adequate as a feminist 
soteriology. 108 Paul’s question about gender politics, and indeed ours, may be best phrased 
as: What shall we do while waiting for the Parousia and the final redemption of our bodies? For 
Paul, as for some radical feminists, the only alternatives seem to be an end to sexual relations 
between men and women or continued subservience for women. This does seem, indeed, to 
have been the historically ubiquitous dilemma. If there is any escape at all, and I believe that 
there is, it only comes in the form of the significant and thorough change in the material 
conditions of human reproduction and child-care which our age has made possible, but this is 
an essay on the past, only ending as all good sermons do, with paranesis and a prayer for future 
redemption. May it come speedily and in our days. 


l05 Diana Fuss makes a related point when she writes, "One implication of this ideality is that Wittig’s theory is 
unable to account for heterosexual feminists except to see them as victims of false consciousness." Diana Fuss, 
Essentially Speaking: Feminism, Nature & Difference (New York: Routledge, 1989), 44. 

'“Andrea Dworkin, Woman Hating (New York: E. P. Dutton, 1974), 173. 

101 Jonathan Z. Smith, "The Garments of Shame,” History of Religion 5 (1966): 217-38, 231-33 and 37. Cf. 
Meeks, "Androgyne," 194: "‘Male and female’ are to be made ‘one,’ but they are by no means treated as equals. 
Rather, if the female is to become a ‘living spirit’ and thus be saved, she must become male—and that, of course, 
through celibacy." Fiorenza’s translation of this as, "a Christian ought not to look at other Christians as sex objects, 
as males or females, but as members of the same ‘family of god,’ as brothers and sisters" (212), seems somewhat 
ingenuous (or do I mean disingenuous) since it does not declare that the point of the textual complex around "the 
two becoming one, neither male nor female" is the destruction of sex, not the transformation of sexual partners into 
subjects. As Marc Shell has pithily put it: when all are brothers and sisters, then all sex is incest. See his 
"Marranos (pigs), or from Coexistence to Toleration," Critical Inquiry 17 (1991): 306-336. 

'“MacDonald, "Corinthian Veils," 292. 
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Epilogue: On the Ethics of Historicism 


In his response at the Center for Hermeneutical Studies, Steven Knapp raised a basic 
question about the motivation of my work in general which he has raised in print before about 
the work of other religious radicals such as Elizabeth Schiissier Fiorenza, indeed with regard to 
the very theme of this paper and the work of hers that I have cited above. 109 I would like to 
stumble towards an answer to his question, which will not—I promise—be quite as logical as 
the question: 

My third and final question does not concern his particular reading of Paul but the larger 
motivation of his project. In witnessing and admiring the extraordinary care with which he 
reconstructs the Pauline account of gender, I am led to wonder, simply, why? If one’s aim is to 
foster egalitarian relations between the sexes, why worry whether Paul was more or less 
misogynist than Philo, whether his thought was or was not consistent, whether the dilemmas in 
which certain feminists now find themselves do or do not find a distant reflection in a similar 
dilemma—or even in the same dilemma—faced by an ancient Hellenized Jewish Christian? 

The answer cannot be that Paul’s thought, as Boyarin reconstructs it, remains an important 
influence even on our secularized culture. After all, the very force and originality of Boyarin’s 
interpretation derive from his claim to reveal a crucial gap between Paul’s actual thought and the 
various authoritative versions of that thought—Catholic, Lutheran, etc.—that have constituted the 
meaning of Paul’s writings for most of those whose lives have been shaped by them. Nor can the 
answer be that recovering the forgotten logic of Paul’s thought is an important way of discrediting 
Christianity, and hence of freeing women from its tyranny. For in the first place, Boyarin 
disavows any interest in condemning Christianity; and in the second place, he must know that his 
argument will only persuade readers who already share his disbelief in the Christian metaphysical 
system he analyzes, not to mention his disbelief in the apostolic authority of Paul himself. 

The beginning of my answer is that it has to do with our ethical obligations towards the dead, 
towards those who produced the texts that formed us for good or for ill, as we see it, and also 
our ethical obligations toward the living and the unborn, that is, how to use our readings of text 
to lead human beings toward a richer, freer life. For me personally, and I imagine for many, 
such a richer life has to include two components: radical reform of certain aspects of traditional 
life and at the same time, paradoxically perhaps, a radical sense of being rooted in tradition. 

My assumption is that we cannot change the actual past. We can only change the present 
and the future, in part by changing our understanding of the past. Unless the past is experienced 
merely as a burden to be thrown off (which indeed it might be by many), then constructing a 
monolithically negative perception of the past and cultivating anger at it seem to be counter¬ 
productive and disempowering for change. For instance, finding only misogyny in the past 
reproduces misogyny; finding only a lack of female power, autonomy and creativity reifies 
female passivity and victimhood. In contrast to this, recovery of those forces in the past which 
opposed the dominant androcentrism can help put us on a trajectory of empowerment for 
transformation, and at the same time, ground us in the rich soil of that very past—I use the 
organicist metaphor advisedly and with trepidation. 


105 Steven Knapp, "Collective Memory and the Actual Past," Representations 26 (1989): 123-49. 
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The question at hand for me then is how do I pursue a critique of a past culture and 
especially of one that I feel identified with? Or, to put it another way, how do I protect my 
culture without playing falsely either to the historical "truth" or to my ethical commitment to 
changing the present gender practices of that culture? A critic who has had enormous effect on 
forming my critical practice is Mieke Bal. In a recent essay, Bal has articulated the intended 
cultural function of her work concisely and convincingly: 

In other words, these translations seemed to endorse too smoothly the notion that patriarchy is a 
monolithic, transhistorical social form. As a consequence, they suggest that patriarchy is 
unavoidable; they blame ancient Judaism for our being saddled with it; they even obscure the 
"otherness within," that is the pluralities of modern society in relation, precisely, to patriarchy. 
Specifically, modem translations of the ancient text are comparable to Western narratives about 
Eastern behavior, of which Geertz’s account is an example. In both cases, our source of 
knowledge is a narrative, which by definition imperialistically filters the utterances of the 
other." 0 

Bal posits the same obligation to ancient text and people that there is to "Eastern" people, to 
avoid as much as possible an imperialist filtering and judging of the utterances of the other. In 
his article, "The Concept of Cultural Translation in British Social Anthropology," which 
appeared in the landmark collection. Writing Culture , Talal Asad focused precisely on this point. 
The distinction that Asad makes is between cultural translation and cultural contestation, or what 
I would call cultural criticism. With reference to a fellow anthropologist who had complained 
that other colleagues were tolerant vis-a-vis "savages" but "intolerant towards members of their 
own society," Asad argues: 

In taking up a critical stance toward his text I am contesting what he says, not translating it, and 
the radical difference between these two activities is precisely what I insist on. . . . The purpose 
of this criticism ... is to further a collective endeavor. Criticizing "savages who are after all 
some distance away," in an ethnographic monograph they cannot read, does not seem to me to 
have the same kind of purpose. In order for criticism to be responsible, it must always be 
addressed to someone who can contest it. 

It is vitally important that the same distinctions be drawn and the same ethics be applied when 
describing the cultures of the past. The dead, no more than the distant, cannot contest our 
critique, and so, according to Asad, criticism of them cannot be responsible. It would follow 
that what we ought to do about the past is translate it and explain it—not contest it. 
Paradoxically, however, with regard to the past, and for special reasons, this conclusion is 
neither responsible nor entirely ethically satisfactory, for when an ancient culture is powerfully 
(and painfully) effective in producing aspects of our present social practice, it is vital to criticize 
it as part of our descriptive work. To pretend, for instance, to an objectivity in describing 
biblical or talmudic gender practicies, to explain without contesting them, for example, is, in 
effect, to further bolster the effects which those practices have still now. 

Cultural critique involves then, in my view, precisely the ability to contextually and 
historically understand practices of the past "Other"—who is ourselves—in such a way that that 
culture can serve us well in constructing our own social practices, providing the richness of 


ll0 Mieke Bal, "The Point of Narratology," Poetics Today 11 (Winter, 1990): 727-54 (734). 
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belonging to the past without constricting us in forming more liberatory and egalitarian practices 
in the present. A third term, one that mediates between Asad’s translation and contestation, 
seems imperative here. I call this mode of cultural critique "Generous Critique," a practice 
which seeks to criticize practice of the Other from the perspective of the desires and needs of 
here and now, without reifying that Other or placing myself in judgment over him/her in his/her 
there and then. Precisely the critique of Orientalism as a practice that stands in judgment of 
other cultures and homognizes them can be in turn applied to much critical, historical practice 
vis-a-vis our own ancestors. By generous critique, I mean, then, a mode of analysis which is 
not apologetic and yet maximalizes our understanding of the needs and drives which motivated 
a certain group of people to make the cultural "decisions" which they did. This generous, 
critical contextualizing study can at one and the same time enable us to be connected with that 
past and not bound or trapped by it. Historicist genealogy, as a mode of interpretation that seeks 
to discover other voices within the past, contesting and critical forces internal to the discourse 
and the texts, can provide a powerful modality for identifying with our ancestors and retaining 
at the same time the capability of contesting those of their practices that we need to in order to 
"further our collective endeavor"—understood, that is, as collective with them. 

Let me briefly apply this to my own case. Cultural phenomena can be read in several 
different ways, the more complex the phenomenon, the more possibilities for reading occur. 
The texts of rabbinic Judaism and the construction that we put on the whole is therefore 
ambiguous, necessarily so. Later stages of Judaism have chosen to read the rabbinic texts in 
certain fashions and closed off other options for reading. This does not mean that their readings 
were wrong or inauthentic, or that we can discover the true meaning of rabbinic Judaism, but 
it does leave open the possibility for other understandings of the same texts. Since our cultural 
situation is different than that of the medieval Rabbis, it is incumbent on us—as scholars and 
as cultural critics—to discover other faces in the same texts, faces that can be more useful for 
us in re-constructing our own versions of culture and gender practices. This approach must be 
clearly distinguished from apologetic, which claims to have discovered the true and authentic 
progressive meaning of the tradition. Generous critique would only constitute an apologetic if 
it either insisited on having discovered an authentic truthful interpretation which was distorted, 
hid that which is inimical to the new reading, or did not allow other traditions the same 
opportunity to be reread and reconstructed. 

It has become a fairly common strategy of feminist historians of religions to ascribe true 
feminist impulses to their own tradition and to relegate the unfortunate sexism of the actually 
existing socio-cultural practices to the deleterious influence of "others." Concurrent with this 
practice goes a mode of writing whereby one’s own tradition is described as heterogeneous, 
while those of others are rendered monoliths. This has often happened in Christian feminist 
accounts of the feminism of Jesus and even Paul, whose unfortunate lapses are laid at the door 
of a "Jewish" or "rabbinic" residue or even backsliding. There is also a great temptation for 
me to do the same thing in reverse; to paint the rabbinic tradition as non-misogynistic in essence 
and marginalize the evidence that there is for woman-despising to a popular, Hellenistic residue, 
which moreover would characterize Christianity. By pursuing a generous critique of the 
founding text of Christianity, I am engaged at least in part in a corrective to such tendencies as 
well. 

An ethical historicism which seeks to ground social change within a particular religious 
tradition for the adherents of that tradition must maintain its ethical stance toward two other 
human constituencies as well: on the one hand, the dead of its own and, on the other, the living 
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(and dead) members of other religious collectives. I am more and more convinced that reception 
history closes off options of reading virtually any tradition. In all, there are counter-voices and 
other ways of reading, and an important task of historicist criticism is to re-open the options that 
have been suppressed. There may even be culturally sanctioned modalities for such a re¬ 
opening. In traditional Judaism, just to take an example, this possibility is actually encoded in 
two ways: first of all the Mishna, as the authoritative source of Jewish practice, includes the 
rejected or minority views, so that if a time will come when they are seen to be correct, they 
can be remobilized; and secondly, the later tradition allows for the reform of practice in the light 
of new textual materials and understandings. This type of reform is wholly within the traditional 
system, because it is seen as recovery of the past. So ultimately I am not convinced by Knapp’s 
dichotomy of readers into the believers who will simply reject my analysis and the non-believers 
for whom it is irrelevant. Rather I think that there is a whole spectrum of relations to the past 
and its authorities, people whom a revision of the text, of the past, could help conduct to a 
vision of a different future. 



A Response 

Karen L. King 


I would like to thank Lewis Mudge and Christopher Ocker for the opportunity to respond 
to this marvelous paper by Daniel Boyarin, "Galatians and Gender Trouble: Primal Androgyny 
and the First Century Origins of a Feminist Dilemma." I appreciate both the opportunity to 
spend time in serious engagement with a thinker whose work I find extremely stimulating, and 
also to come to Berkeley and engage in conversation with you all about a topic of considerable 
interest to me. My thanks. 

Let me say at the outset that I am extremely intrigued by your solution to the problem 
of the apparent inconsistencies in Paul’s discourse about gender: "that Paul maintains a two- 
tiered system of thought regarding sexuality: celibacy as the higher state but marriage as a fully 
honorable condition for the believing Christian as well" (24). In this system, genderlessness 
expresses his utopian desire for the higher state; marriage his not-unhappy reconciliation with 
the reality of the lower. Your interpretation is in my opinion a vast improvement over past 
suggestions—especially those which rely upon unacceptable and incorrect understandings of 
Judaism. Moreover, systematically applying the lense of Paul’s (or Plato’s) dualism to his 
allegorical interpretation of scripture, his understanding of law (n. 42), and his Christology in 
conjunction with his treatment of social gender relations is an enormous advance. It allows one 
to see the congruity among these aspects of Paul’s thought. Here allegory is not just an 
interpretive tool to lay Tanakh bare to Paul’s whims, but a constituative part of his world view. 
Seen in this context, your thesis that there is no contradiction in Paul’s various discussions of 
gender is quite convincing. 

So I must say, I have no fundamental problems with the analysis. There are perhaps two 
or more places where I would like to push your analysis a bit. 

On page 3, you write: "The famous ‘myth of the primal androgyne’ is the founding myth 
of gender in our culture until this day" (my emphasis). But there is a second central or 
complementary myth of gender in Western culture, a myth in which there is only one gender, 
the male, females being deformed or degenerative males (witness Plato’s Timaeus 91 A-D, for 
one example). So while, as you write, "the androgyne was really no-body, and dual-sex was 
no-sex" (p. 3), this alternate myth suggests that the male is the truly human and sex is 
degradation, even if duty should demand it for the sake of procreation, that is, the continuity of 
the male line, or alternatively, in Paul’s view, even if marriage functions to aid persons in 
attaining autonomy, that is, in controlling their desires so as to avoid immorality. 
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These two myths of gender of the androgyne or of andro-gender, however, seldom appear 
completely separate from each other. And they are quite compatible in that both imagine the 
ideal to be a unitary self, whether male or androgynous, whose nature is grounded in an 
ontology of transcendence and an epistemology of origins. [As an aside, I am wondering if your 
formulation of the paper’s problem in terms of origins, as the title suggests, intends to accept 
the Western metaphysical notion that the truth/nature of. things resides in or can be 
comprehended at their origins or originary moment or a myth of origins.] 

Recognition that both these myths play central roles on ancient gender imagination might 
be useful for your purposes. For example, on page 27, you note already that "Paul explicitly 
thematizes two (partially opposed) forms of conceptualizing gender, one in which there is an 
explicit hierarchy and one in which there is none." I think your own insights here could be 
made more clear by reference to his second explicitly hierarchical and androcentric gender myth. 

Perhaps, too, Aristophanes’ spherical humans which are, as you note, "obviously related 
genetically to the myth of the primal androgyne" and which "encode quite a different set of 
meanings" (n. 9) deserve another look. I am not sure why this story was set aside—perhaps you 
don’t think that Aristophanes’ story plays a central role in Western discourse on gender? At any 
rate, the story does provide an instance which might call one of your points into question: Does 
the androgyne myth necessarily entail "a notion of a universal spiritual self which is above the 
differences of the body" (31) with its accompanying renunciation ("either ecstasy or virginity 
or physical death" [p. 16])? While the point is not of interest to understand Christian 
conceptualities of gender, it could be of interest to the discussion of freedom. 

I would also like to suggest another dimension to understanding Paul’s gender discourse, 
especially the relation between its conceptual and social aspects. Paul, as you write, "does not 
radically devalue the body, but nevertheless presupposes a hierarchy of spirit and body" (31). 
Paul’s admonitions about celibacy, marriage, and proper dress, etc., are in the form of advice 
or prescription. As Professor Wire’s work on Corinthian women prophets shows, moving from 
this kind of text to a description of women’s real lives is not an easy task. Indeed, feminist 
historiographical method has often enough exposed gaps between men’s perceptions of women 
and women’s real lives. My own work has shown that quite often a pattern can be discerned 
in men’s writings about women: that is, the way that men view their own bodies and sexuality 
is structurally analogous to how they view women. In a sense, men often use women (or the 
category of woman) to think with. Control of one’s own sexuality and the use and control of 
women seem to be two sides of the same problem. 

For Philo, for example, a man’s relationship to himself is one of control pure and simple: 
the control of the body by the mind. This control constitutes good order and the best interests 
of the self. Analogously, women identified with the body are to be under men’s control, men 
being identified with the mind. Women are not rejected, but it is understood that the good of 
society and man’s spiritual progress can only be achieved by the subordination of women, for 
their own good. Women out of control again and again constitute Philo’s primary metaphor for 
spiritual and social disaster. I should reiterate your point here that for Philo the "women" 
among the Theraputae are not women at all. As Dorothy Sly puts it, the category "woman" for 
Philo is "marked by three signs, menstruation, marital relations and childbearing." 1 Insofar as 
the Theraputae have renounced these marks, they are no longer women. 


'Philo’s Perception of Women, 216-217. 
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For Paul, however, the relation to the self is less one of control and more one of 
reciprocity. He does not abandon the body, but expects to see it transformed. Sexuality, body, 
and spirit are more fully integrated in his conceptuality of the self than with Philo. Yet as you 
note, there still exists a clear hierarchical relation between spirit and body. Celibacy models this 
relation most clearly. It also portrays the inscription on the body of his ideal of unity expressed 
in Galations 3:28. The model for relations between men and women is similarly one of 
reciprocity, not equality, as is shown in I Corinthians 7 and 11. 

Finally, a word on freedom. I agree completely with your conclusion that "Christian 
imaginings of gender bending/blending don’t even really ‘destabilization of gender identity.’ 
"Rather," as you write, "insofar as they are completely immured in the dualism of the flesh and 
the spirit they represent no change whatever in the status of gender" (29). They do, however, 
constitute a new deployment of gender (that is to say, "new" relative to Mediterranean gender 
ideology and the social roles of men and women), a deployment that in my view at least in part 
aims at a critique of the Graeco-Roman ideology underlying Roman imperial power. Virginity, 
while relying for its comprehensibility upon established imaginations of gender identity, yet 
proposes a social arrangement and ideological deployment of those imaginations that quite 
undermine the patriarchal Roman household and also the public sphere of male politics insofar 
as the latter becomes identified with the "world" which is to be abandoned. 2 It is indeed the 
variety of possibilities for deploying myth in the social world that leads me, as an historian of 
Gnosticism who has no social data but only myth, to despair, but leads me, as a feminist in a 
world where the material conditions of reproduction and politics are in flux, to hope. 

In this regard, I want to underline your crucial point that Galations 3:28 is not about 
equality, but unity: "for you are all one in Christ Jesus." The issue for Clement of Alexandria 
(cited on p. 29) is one of sameness or difference. For Paul, the ideal is an absence of 
difference, not sameness. Even in the case of Clement, I am not sure at all that we want to 
claim that sameness and equality are the same thing, given the obvious political and social 
connotations the term equality implies that make sense only within contemporary American 
society (that is, under that material conditions of modernity). But for Paul, the equation of 
gender absence with equality at the expense of the text’s own insistence on unity is a fatal error 
in interpretation—and one which you have successfully undermined. Unity is a primary 
component of Western metaphysics; it is the notion which provides for the ground of all being, 
stability, transcendence, and perfection. It has its material basis in universal empire (or 
universal religion), and its psychological basis in the desire for perfect peace, harmony, and the 
power of total comprehension and control—these are powerful forces. The desire for unity 
pervades Paul’s letters; no better expression can be found than in I Corinthians 13. As Professor 
Boyarin and others have noted, that unity is often expressed in the later Christian inscription on 
the body as virginity. "It was only in virginity, that is only in a social acting out of a 
disembodied spiritual existence, that gender parity ever existed" (p. 29). But for Paul gender 
parity disappears in his vision of unity. The spirit models unity and oneness, not equality. The 
"equality" acheived in the social world—which we moderns might actually call equality since 


2 As far as I can see, the transcendent self has two functions: 1) to ground an ideology of nature and origins in 
a fixed and stable ontology, or 2) to articulate escape from a world in which possibilities for integrity of the self do 
not exist. Thus the transcendent metaphysics of Western thought has functioned both for an articulation and 
legitimation of power for its hegemonic forces and an articulation of liberation for its (oppressed) critics. But the 
myths are deployed very differently. 
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it comes closest to our versions of freedom as autonomy—is not viewed so in antiquity. It is 
rather maleness that is achieved, not equality. This difference of perception is not simply a 
terminological one; it charts the very fundamental differences in our notions of the self, 
autonomy, and freedom. Virginity calls for an heroic athletics of the body to mirror the success 
of the soul in its battle against evil. True autonomy requires an enormous amount of 
renunciation as a symbol of its achievement of spiritual riches: self-discipline and psychical 
control leading to unity through transcendence; renunciation, which puts in place the absence of 
constraining forces, constitutes freedom. 

I wonder if your pessimism at the end of the paper is intimately tied to these limited ways 
in which Western thought conceives of freedom. My colleague. Dale Wright, who works in the 
area of Ch’an Buddhism, has been especially insightful in his discussion of conceptions of 
freedom. 3 The Western view of emancipation, he notes, "centers on self-possession, 
consciousness in command of its processes, freeing itself from the repressive forces of 
authoritative power and the prejudice of immature conceptualization." This comes very close 
to Paul. In these early Christian texts, autonomy is aimed at transcendence. But human 
freedom is, I believe, "both finite and relative, a situation in the world." Not freedom from, 
but freedom within the world. As Wright suggests, Ch’an Buddhism offers an interesting 
imagination of freedom which highlights its relational qualities: "Seen in this light freedom is 
not the abandonment of dependencies and connections, but rather a kind of movement in and 
among relations." 

Certainly if difference must mean hierarchy, if the category of male and female must 
imply a devaluation of one (the female), then we are in a hopeless situation, for I agree that 
bodilessness is hardly an adequate feminist (or human) soteriology. But surely we are not stuck 
in this conundrum. The difference between men’s imaginings of women and women’s lives is 
such that we can affirm that women have found spiritual fulfillment and salvation in the practice 
of Judaism and Christianity—and maybe even in marriage—despite what the texts would lead us 
to think. There is wisdom in women’s lives. We have these "texts" to rethink our freedom and 
finitude. 

Finally, it can be said briefly in passing that the characterizations of Gnosticism as 
"radical dualism" (19), anti-body (implied p. 14), involving an ethic of celibacy and libertinage 
(n. 82), etc., are being seriously challenged based on studies on the Nag Hammadi literature. 
Nor is it clear to me what "gnostic androgynous spirituality" is (20). Your hesitancy is already 
visible in the repeated quotation marks around "gnostic" (20). What is a "truly ’gnostic’ 
doctrine of escape from the body" compared to just a doctrine of escape from the body? Does 
"gnostic" here function to mean much more than "heretical"? The points in the paper can be 
made well—in fact better—without characterizing certain views as "gnostic" (with or without 
quotation marks) but simply defining what those views are. 


The following quotations are taken from his paper, "Emancipation from What? The Concept of Freedom in 
Classical Ch’an Buddhism," Asian Philosophy 3.2(1993) 113-24. 



A Response 

Antoinette Wire 


Thank you so much for your paper, full of interesting implications which I cannot at all 
adequately respond to in the time given me. 

I will limit myself to two broad questions on your approach, then to some comments on 
Galatians and I Corinthians. First, how do you distinguish the given structures of human 
reproduction from the social construction of gender in a culture’s myths and practices? I sense 
you take more to be given than I. Yet I grant that gender-related myths and practices do not 
change overnight, and you concede they do change when you warn against the myth of 
disembodied androgyny that is based on a mind-body dualism and tends to project the inferior 
part on women, and when you call for embodied sexuality which you hope can be realized non- 
hierarchically today due to social and technological developments. Translated, I think you mean 
that marriage isn’t what it was and can now come closer to meeting everyone’s needs. I would 
only say more strongly that gender constructions are themselves changing—as are the myths that 
support them—so that not only have non-domination-oriented marriages of many kinds begun 
to exist where social and economic life gives women choices, but singleness in different forms 
is also being chosen. 

In the ancient Mediterranean world sexual abstinence seems also to have been an 
important and creative option, both for its female religious practitioners and their communities. 
Philo depicts the Therapeutrides largely as older women, many of whom gave their property to 
their children or other kin before joining the community of learning. 1 And advanced age 
appears regularly in texts of this period that mention women’s prophecy, suggesting that some 
women were managing in spite of Hellenistic dualism to have their cake and eat it too. 2 But 
also where celibate women were young as were some in the Corinthian church, 1 Timothy and 
the Apocryphal Acts, there is no hint of them experiencing what you call the "stringent condition 
and heavy price of bodily renunciation"—except at the hands of the likes of Paul. For this early 
period one thinks of the title of Virginia Burrus’ book. Chastity as Autonomy, that is, the 
autonomy to pursue their religious vocations. 


‘Philo, On the Contemplative Life, 13, 18, 68. 

2 Antoinette Clark Wire, The Corinthian Women Prophets: Reconstruction through Paul's Rhetoric (Minneapolis: 
Fortress Press, 1990), 237-69, #4, 45, 47, 52, 59, 60, 62, 68. 
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A second general question concerns your way of reading Paul’s letters as one might 
Philo’s tractates, taking them as various expoundings of his theology and ethics. You suggest 
that Galatians and 1 Corinthians in their discrepancy reflect his explanations to those who are 
more physical and more spiritual, respectively—from Paul’s own position of moderate 
pneumaticism. This is, of course, a widely-held view, but there seems to me something 
impossible in conceiving of Paul as a "moderate," middle-of-the-road, both/and thinker, 
considering his antithetical rhetoric in every setting (Gal 2:21, 1 Cor 2:1-5, etc.). I do not claim 
that Paul is an unsystematic thinker, talking casual and differently to every group. Ad hoc , yes, 
but never casual because every word is shaped to persuade his audience to do something in a 
context where his authority cannot be assumed, and all his theological and ethical statements are 
generated within this struggle to persuade. I think he does this because he is not operating in 
an established tradition where leaders have teaching or ruling authority but in a movement, one 
still very much moving, where he can only demonstrate he is a leader by effective leading. So 
when we consider his body/spirit dualism, we need to ask whether he exhibits a standard 
characteristic of his Hellenistic culture (and with what distinctive aspects), or whether he is 
adopting this speech to persuade a particular audience to do something, or whether his moderate 
dualism is what he wants to persuade his hearers about. I would suggest it is a mixture of the 
first two--he assumes a cultural flesh/spirit dualism, but above all he uses it to persuade. For 
example, he tries to persuade the Galations not to circumcise Gentiles by associating 
circumcision with what is taken as the superficial, transitory and desire-oriented flesh. 

What he wants to persuade the readers in Galatia about , I would argue, is not dualism 
or any intermediate position on a body/spirit continuum, but his conviction that men who are 
incorporated into Christ do not need circumcision because they are already sons of Abraham. 
Perhaps he is contesting an argument based on Genesis 17:10-14 requiring circumcision before 
a male Gentile is fully incorporated into Israel. In any case he turns every part of Abraham’s 
story into a proof that circumcision is redundant: Abraham was reckoned righteous by faith and 
they are also (3:6-9), Abraham was told the Gentiles would be blessed in him (8-9), the promise 
to Abraham and to his seed (identified as Christ) preceeded the law by 430 years and can’t be 
annuled by it (15-18), the inheritance goes to children of the heavenly Jerusalem identified with 
Sarah, not to Hagar’s children of the earthly Jerusalem (4:21-31). And finally their own 
experiences of the spirit in the initial hearing of faith (3:1-5), in baptism (3:27-29), and in prayer 
(4:4-6) all confirm that they are already sons of God in Christ and hence Abraham’s seed and 
heirs of the promise. 

Your less political and more philosophical reading of Paul can only be welcomed for 
opening up his arguments to both Jews and Christians today, helping us see that it is a debatable 
question how spiritual or physical we may think our faith in God needs to be. But I fear you 
are too generous with Paul for an accurate understanding of the historical setting, too quick to 
excuse the ad hominem attacks on his opponents which motivate his use of these categories. 
Remember that it was these arguments of Paul that by their impact effectively severed Christians 
from Judaism—though of course he hoped to carry all Jews with him—and on the other side and 
with time effectively severed Christians from the power of women’s public prayer and 
prophecy—though of course he hoped not to lose the women. We can rethink how we use the 
tragedies of history, but we must not ignore them. 

My question to your Galatians theses is, since Paul quotes the baptismal formula precisely 
in this context of an all-out argument that Christian men are already Abraham’s seed without 
circumcision (3:27-29 within 3:1-5:6), can we say Paul is making any significant affirmation of 
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the original part of the formula, "not male and female," which follows his leading "neither Jew 
nor Greek"? The intervening "neither slave nor free," which is also not the issue at hand and 
so would hardly be added by Paul in this argument, further supports my view that the baptismal 
formula he quotes is already being understood in a social sense on multiple levels (contra 
MacDonald and I think yourself who see Paul introducing the social meaning). I see the 
meaning of this formula already reflecting as much slaves like Onesimus leaving their masters 
as the Corinthian women leaving their fiances and husbands. 

I have argued that the formula comes from a reshaping of the creation story to describe 
the new creation in Christ, this time "not male and female," and you press in a new way the 
Meeks/MacDonald thesis that this could be built on an Hellenistic-Jewish exegesis of the Genesis 
1 story as an androgynous or pre-sexual creation of humanity. But as you note, even Philo’s 
readings of the creation stories are not consistent. Tobin’s very helpful effort to reconstruct 
three stages of pre-Philonic exegesis from his reading of Philo still leaves one wondering if the 
Christians are dealing with the two Genesis accounts in their conflated form—Tobin’s second 
stage—rather than assuming two separate creation events, one androgynous and one sexual, as 
found in this third stage. Would it then be possible that their "not male and female" could in 
some way incorporate both the affirmation of an androgynous humanity in God’s image and a 
negation of the inferiority of woman found by exegetes in the second Genesis story? 

In general, to build so much on the pre-sexual androgyny thesis one would hope for more 
evidence of it in texts before the Christian gnostics than we find in the passage you quote from 
Philo 3 and the possible allusion in the Galatians 3:28 baptismal formula (I cannot take 1 Cor 
11:11 as another such allusion due to the reference to birth in the parallel line that follows, nor 
is 1 Cor 15:35-49 a reference to androgyny). 4 Philo’s Therapeutes in their ritual singing and 
dancing until dawn are hardly disembodied though perhaps pre-sexual, and otherwise the ecstacy 
Philo commends is an individual intellectual experience, though in Zipporah’s case one that 
makes her "pregnant through no mortal agency." 5 Would it be more sober in Paul’s world to 
speak of the pre-sexual androgyny myth as one possible resource of early Christian women who 
exercised celibate religious power, one alongside other images such as ruling in God’s kingdom, 
being filled with the divine spirit, receiving and imparting revealed wisdom, being resurrected 
in Christ, and overcoming the powers of evil and death. I suppose I am saying that Philo’s 
dualism can be heuristically very useful in doing a philosophical reading of Paul, as in your, 
"Christ died on the cross to become himself transformed from Jesus in the flesh to Christ in the 
spirit," but I cannot say with you that "a platonic hermeneutic, similar to that of Philo, is what 
empowers and energizes Paul’s Gospel (17, italics mine). I think Paul is far less interested in 
interpreting divine and human nature so as to shape an ontology than in interpreting divine and 
human acts so as to shape history. Therefore, I tend to look for Jewish historical, prophetic, 
apocalyptic, and pseudepigraphical texts to help in reading Paul as much or more than Jewish 
philosophical texts, and I would like to hear if you think that viable and what texts in those areas 
you might recommend. 


3 Philo, On the Creation , 69-71, 134-35. 

“Wire, Corinthian Women Prophets , 128, 171-73. 


5 Philo, On the Cherubim , 41, 47. 
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The effort you make to clarify various possible social consequences of the pre-sexual 
androgyny myth is, I think, very important, though I would prefer to speak of the social 
functions of the myth, on the assumption that the social forces shape the myth at least as much 
as the myth creates social effects. You see the Therapeutes’ repeated ritual of ecstatic 
communion (yearly or each seven weeks?) to be one social use of die androgyny myth, the 
Corinthian permanent state of celibate transcendence another, and Paul’s restriction of ecstacy 
to the one experience of baptism a third. But can these be so sharply distinguished? Many 
Corinthian sexually-ascetic women are still married (1 Cor 7:3-5), which for women would carry 
with it duties in food preparation and childcare that would make permanent transcendence 
difficult, and all are involved in community meals and worship leadership, possibly also in 
visitations and healings. As to Paul on baptism, I would not lean so heavily on Turner’s study 
of established societies where initiation is used to channel an asocial experience into a once-in-a- 
lifetime, socially-legitimating ritual. Better in this case of a socially-marginal sect to follow your 
suggestion that Paul commends and practices a permanent "clinging to Christ"—but can see 
marriage only in the usual hierarchical way. 

The question then is why the problem in Corinth? Who is choosing celibacy and are 
some people simply misusing this practice? I argue that Paul attacks male immorality so 
dramatically in 1 Cor. 5-6 in order to shock—surely not the offenders with such arguments—but 
the celibate who can be alarmed about purity so as to reconsider marriage or remarriage (your 
note 64 comment does not locate a misprint). And among these celibate it is not the male whom 
Paul must persuade since they are no use to him for this purpose, but the female celibate who 
can remarry or marry those who "have no gift" for abstinence, as Paul puts it. In Chapter 7 he 
challenges those of every possible age and sexual status to choose marriage wherever male 
immorality threatens, recognizing among women only widows as free from sexual obligations. 
This is not merely, as you call it, "the continuation of the domestic slavery of marriage for those 
not called to the celibate life" (25), but it mandates domestic slavery for the very women, 
married and single, who have been called to the celibate life—unless their past or potential 
partners prefer celibacy. This is not for reasons of community persecution as is possibly implied 
in the situation of 1 Peter, but to assure explicitly sexual services within the community for its 
men. 

So when I say as you quote me, "Apparently Paul sets out to persuade women to give 
up what they have gained through sexual abstinence in order that the community and Christ 
himself may be saved from immorality" (33, n. 101), I in no sense mean to legitimate his move 
but to expose it. The purity of the community and Christ have precisely been violated by being 
used in the legitimation of such slavery, an irony that my context apparently did not make clear. 
Since in Hellenistic society women are betrothed and married by 12 to 15 years of age, and 
remarried immediately if widowed, they are permanently enslaved if adult women cannot 
uncouple themselves. Paul’s agreement with the Corinthians concerning gender equality on 
principle is strictly a rhetorical ploy if he is, as you say, ruled by the "negative social and moral 
effects of the wrong people attempting to achieve such status" (33, n. 101). When Paul works 
to get women once-married and once-betrothed by their families into sexual marriages, I am 
convinced that he is at work in the same act of persuasion which later entails that women who 
pray and prophesy must wear symbols of subjection, and finally requires that women prophets 
demonstrate their prophecy by recognizing his categorical demand to be silent in the churches. 

I expect our reading of Paul’s views is not so much different in its content as in how we 
evaluate it, due to our different situations. But even in that contrast there is a parallel between 
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us. As a Jewish scholar you do a revisionist reading of Paul, showing how much this Hellenistic 
Jew contributes to the breadth of Jewish thought in his time. And I as a Christian woman in the 
Protestant tradition—where Paul is our Moses and Jesus strictly our Abraham—I do a revisionist 
reading of Paul also, exposing that the liberation in Christ he defended so sharply for Gentile 
men, and at such cost in our relation to Judaism, was not extended to slaves, nor to the women 
who chose leadership roles that assumed sexual abstinence. 



A Response 

Steven Knapp 


Let me say at the outset that I have the highest admiration for the obvious strengths of 
Daniel Boyarin’s paper: its energy, its clarity, and its extraordinary range of reference, 
extending over several large fields of scholarship. The last of these qualities ought to give pause 
to a respondent who cannot claim the slightest expertise in most of the fields Boyarin covers. 
I am, after all, not a Biblical scholar but a literary critic whose extra-literary pretensions tend 
to run in philosophical rather than historical directions. But this gives me a certain license, 
unearned of course, to ignore the thorny exegetical issues to which so much of Boyarin’s paper 
is rightly devoted, and to raise instead the kinds of theoretical questions that are always available 
to someone not burdened by the requirements of historical verification. When it comes to the 
accuracy of Boyarin’s handling of historical detail, I will venture only the amateur observations 
that his reconstruction of Paul’s basic argument seems eminently plausible, and that it provides 
a refreshing corrective to the special pleading one senses in some Christian attempts to explain 
away the apparent dualism of Pauline rhetoric. 

That said, I want to pose three questions. For the sake of clarity, I will pose them with 
a degree of aggressiveness that will not, I hope, be understood to qualify the admiration I have 
already confessed for this remarkable paper. 

My first question concerns what Boyarin repeatedly calls the "social consequences" of 
the ideology he analyzes. On page 7, he identifies as "the crux of my argument" the claim that 
"a distinction between androgyny as a mythic notion and one that has social consequences is a 
false distinction. The myth of the primal androgyne, with all of its inflections, always has social 
meaning and social significance, for Paul no less than for Philo, for Rabbis and for Corinthian 
Christians." Now I think I understand what is being asserted here, though I am less certain what 
claim, or whose claim, is being denied; does anyone really want to argue, at this late date, that 
"mythic notions" are devoid of social consequences? Presumably not; and yet something like 
such a denial seems at times curiously implicit in Boyarin’s own account. Thus we are told, on 
page 29, that the Pauline "version of primal androgyny" did provide "an image or vision of a 
spiritual equality for all women"; that it did provide "for real autonomy and social parity for 
celibate women"; but that it "did not . . . have social consequences for the married" (emphasis 
added).' 


'This denial is particularly odd in light of Boyarin’s earlier admission, on page 20, that even "fleeting 
experiences" of the "ecstatic erasure of gender difference at baptism" could have had social consequences. 
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Now it seems clear enough what leads Boyarin to this assertion; his whole point is to 
establish that Paul deliberately excluded married women—and therefore, in Paul’s eyes, women 
as such—from the condition of spiritual equality with men that was available to those whose 
virginity returned them to the sexless state of primal androgyny. In other words, if Boyarin is 
right, Paul intended that his doctrine not have social consequences for the married. But then the 
question is whether "mythic notions" only have the social consequences their proponents intend 
them to have. One doesn’t have to be a full-blown Marxian or Foucauldian to think the answer 
to this question must be no. And given that answer, there is no reason to suppose that Paul or 
his followers actually succeeded in preventing the social consequences of equality "in the Lord" 
from leaking, as it were, from one social space to the other—from the (officially) egalitarian 
space of celibacy to the (officially) hierarchical space of marriage. 

It would of course be a mistake to assume, without further evidence, that Pauline spiritual 
equality actually did have an egalitarian effect on marriage; it may have had precisely the 
opposite effect—if, for instance, the idealization of celibate women led to a corresponding 
denigration of married women even in the eyes of the married themselves. On the other hand, 
there is some reason to think that marriage in what Boyarin calls "the Christian West" has 
evolved into a more egalitarian institution than marriage in at least some other cultures; if so, 
how would one go about excluding the possibility that this tendency was encouraged by the 
Pauline ideal of spiritual androgyny? I suppose a certain kind of vulgar materialist could rule 
it out, insisting that social changes are always and only caused by economic ones. But such a 
materialist, if one could be found, would presumably deny that "mythic notions" ever have social 
consequences. And obviously Boyarin himself cannot be that kind of materialist. 

So perhaps what Boyarin means to exclude is not the eventual influence of Pauline 
egalitarianism but only its immediate influence on marriage as practiced in the communities 
directly associated with Paul’s ministry. But, in that case, why privilege short-term effects over 
long-term effects, immediate reactions over delayed ones? This would make sense if Boyarin’s 
purpose were merely antiquarian (that is, if he were only interested in reconstructing Paul’s 
views in relation to their immediate social context); but he claims to be telling us about a 
metaphysical vision with which we are still allegedly stuck. And to sustain that claim, he needs 
much more than a reconstruction of Paul’s ideology and one or two present-day analogues. He 
needs to consider, it seems to me, the long-term, subterranean, and refracted influences of Paul’s 
vision on social phenomena intervening between Paul’s moment and ours. Certainly the fact that 
several current feminists have returned to a Pauline separation of equality and heterosexual 
intercourse is insufficient to show any general continuity between Paul’s intentions and the social 
reality of sexual relations in the Christian West. 

Nor do I mean that such evidence is merely quantitatively inadequate; I mean that it’s 
the wrong kind of evidence to show what Boyarin apparently wants to show. Surely the right 
kind of evidence for testing the social consequences of Pauline theory is the actual practice of 
family life within the actual cultural orbit of Pauline Christianity over the long course of its 
history. If I may sum up this whole area of concern in the form of a question: What exactly is 
the status of the "social" in Boyarin’s account, and how can one confidently base any large 
claims about practical social consequences on a reconstruction, however rigorous, of anyone’s 
social theory? 

My second question is related to the first one, insofar as it once again concerns Boyarin’s 
insistence on the narrowness of Pauline egalitarianism. At one point in his paper Boyarin 
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explains, with great clarity and economy, the homology between the Pauline theories of gender 
and of language. Like the gendered body, 

language itself is understood as being . . .an outer, physical shell. . . , and meaning is construed 
as the invisible, ideal and spiritual reality that lies behind or trapped within the body of the 
language. When this philosophy is combined with certain modes of interpretation current in the 
Ancient East. . . then allegory is bom—allegory in the most strict sense of the interpretation of 
the concrete elements of a narrative as signs of a changeless, wholly immaterial ontological being. 
Language is thus a representation in two senses; in its "content" it represents the higher world; 
in its form it represents the structure of the world as outer form and inner actuality. ... It is for 
this reason that the "literal" can be referred to by Paul as the interpretation which is "according 
to the flesh” [/card oaptca], while the figurative is referred to by him as "according to the spirit" 

[icard Trvevna] (14-14). 


According to Boyarin, this complex homology between language and body is connected by a 
further homology to Paul’s Christology: "The dual person of Christ in the world is a perfect 
homology ... to the dual nature of language and the necessity for allegorical interpretation to 
fulfill the spiritual meaning of concrete expression" (17). Summing up the eloquent stretch of 
argument from which I have been excerpting, Boyarin goes on to write that, for Paul, "Those 
who remain enthralled by the literal in hermeneutics are necessarily enslaved as well by the flesh 
and the elements of this world, and they, therefore, render Jesus’ sacrifice in vain. This, to my 
mind, is the fundamental message of Galatians and ultimately of all of Paul" (17). If Boyarin 
is right, there really is no ultimate difference, let alone inconsistency, between Pauline 
Christology, Pauline anthropology, and Pauline hermeneutics. 

It is precisely because I find this proposal so impressive that I am puzzled by its failure 
to play any significant role in the way Boyarin interprets Paul’s own literary practice. Boyarin’s 
main strategy is to take Paul’s statements as literally as possible: if Paul in Galatians 3:28 says 
there is no male and female "in Christ Jesus," then he means "in Christ Jesus," period; he refers 
strictly to the practice of baptism from which this formula is derived, and not in any way to 
social relations obtaining outside this narrow sphere of experience. Thus, according to Boyarin, 
"what is being referred to is an ecstatic experience, in which not social roles are modified but 
ontological categories in the pneumatic moment of initiation. Paul’s whole claim at this moment 
is based on an appeal to the Galatians’ memory of their ecstatic experiences at baptism" (20). 

Now it’s perfectly possible that Paul is being just as literal-minded as Boyarin suggests; 
but if so, isn’t Paul forgetting the logic of his own hermeneutics? For what could be more 
"carnal” than the strict compartmentalizing of experiences that Boyarin’s reading posits here? 
Doesn’t Pauline allegory, as Boyarin has earlier explained it, involve a continuous interplay of 
spiritual and carnal spheres, not a mere punctuation of the latter by the former, or a mere 
succession of strictly spiritual by strictly carnal moments? 

It seenis to me, in any case—speaking, once again, as a literary critic and not as a 
historical expert in these materials—that Pauline literary practice is full of analogies that 
undermine or override any strict separation of ontological categories and social roles. Consider, 
for instance, the way the figure of "weakness" ( astheneia ) in the opening chapters of 1 
Corinthians connects the apostle’s own paradoxical mode of authority ("I came to you in 
weakness," 1 Cor 2:3) to the structure of salvation-history itself ("God chose what is weak in 
the world to shame the strong," 1:27). Later the same figure plays a prominent role in Paul’s 
advice regarding the food sacrificed to idols: sophisticated Christians, who know such food is 
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harmless, are urged to exercise self-restraint for the sake of those "whose conscience, being 
weak, will be defiled" by eating what they consider forbidden (8:7); here again, strength is 
shown in submission to weakness. And then, climactically, these figures of historical process 
and social relation are connected to—if they do not indeed turn out to be modelled on—the 
paradoxical structure of the Resurrection, where the body "sown in weakness" is "raised in 
power" (15:42). 2 Since the Resurrection, at least as much as baptism, is conceived by Paul as 
an ontological not a merely social transformation, Paul thus seems perfectly willing to transfer 
meanings from the ontological to the social sphere. Such connections can of course be dismissed 
as merely allegorical, and if one reads according to the flesh, they should be. But Paul’s own 
theory of language, as Boyarin compellingly reconstructs it, insists on the need to transcend such 
carnal scruples. 

According to the flesh, then, a reference to a notion like Resurrection should be narrowly 
construed in metaphysical terms, and not extended to the sphere of actual social relations. But 
according to the spirit, the difference between social and metaphysical realities is itself 
transcended, or at least difficult to stablilize. And if this is true in the case of the Resurrection, 
what prevents it from applying to the case of the baptismal formula, where the relevant figure 
is not the submission of strength to weakness but the erasure of invidious differences between 
genders? 

Boyarin would presumably appeal, at this point, to the special stubbornness, for Paul, 
of sexual compared to other kinds of bodily difference. Thus Boyarin writes that Paul could 
imagine "a total erasure of the difference between Jew and Greek on the level of the body—all 
he had to do was eliminate circumcision, and Jews were just like Greeks"; but Paul, "no more 
than anyone else of his time, could not imagine that male and female bodies would be in any 
condition other than dominant and dominated, certainly not when they were in sexual 
relationship with each other" (21). That explanation makes perfect sense—until one realizes how 
problematic it is precisely from the perspective of Pauline allegory, as Boyarin himself 
understands it. On the one hand, we are told that, in Pauline hermeneutics, the carnal is imbued 
with spiritual meaning, so that it is always a mistake—indeed, a radical negation of Christ’s 
sacrifice—to let oneself become enthralled by merely carnal phenomena; on the other hand, 
Paul’s inability to imagine sexual equality is explained by his enthrallment by the carnal 
phenomenon of sexual difference! Surely something is wrong with this picture. Either 
Boyarin’s reading exaggerates the Pauline importance of a literal (carnal) distinction between 
virginity and marriage; or Pauline hermeneutics does not quite match the account Boyarin gives 
it; or Pauline thought is radically inconsistent in a way that Boyarin’s whole argument seems 
intended to deny. 

My third and final question is a version of a question Professor Boyarin has heard me 
ask before, so I raise it here at the risk of trying his patience. It does not concern his particular 
reading of Paul but the larger motivation of his project. In witnessing and admiring the 
extraordinary care with which he reconstructs the Pauline account of gender, I am led to 
wonder, simply, why? If one’s aim is to foster egalitarian relations between the sexes, why 
worry about whether Paul was more or less misogynist than Philo, whether his thought was or 
was not consistent, whether the dilemmas in which certain feminists now find themselves do or 


Quotations are from the New Revised Standard Version. 
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do not find a distant reflection in a similar dilemma—or even in the same dilemma—faced by 
an ancient Hellenized Jewish Christian? 

The answer cannot be that Paul’s thought, as Boyarin reconstructs it, remains an 
important influence even on our secularized culture. After all, the very force and originality of 
Boyarin’s interpretation derive from his claim to reveal a crucial gap between Paul’s actual 
thought and the various authoritative versions of that thought—Catholic, Lutheran, etc.—that 
have constituted the meaning of Paul’s writings for most of those whose lives have been shaped 
by them. Nor can the answer be that recovering the forgotten logic of Paul’s thought is an 
important way of discrediting Christianity, and hence of freeing women from its tyranny. For 
in the first place, Boyarin disavows any interest in condemning Christianity (33); and in the 
second place, he must know that his argument will only persuade readers who already share his 
disbelief in the Christian metaphysical system he analyzes, not to mention his disbelief in the 
apostolic authority of Paul himself. 

Apparently, then, what interests Boyarin is not Paul’s historical role as a source of 
authority for various religious traditions, most of which must (if Boyarin is right) have 
profoundly missed Paul’s meaning. What interests him instead is the way Pauline "gender 
trouble," correctly understood, exemplifies a dilemma from which we have not yet managed to 
escape. I have already pointed, in the course of developing my first question, to certain grounds 
for skepticism regarding the claim that "we" remain stuck in "exactly the same" dilemma as Paul 
(2). But suppose we do; how could we explain this surprising fact? In his closing paragraph, 
Boyarin offers what seems to be an economic or perhaps technological answer. He suggests that 
the problem has lain in the "material conditions" that up to now have made sexual equality 
impossible; hence the only hope for genuine equality lies in the "significant and thorough change 
in the material conditions of human reproduction and child-care which our age has made 
possible" (34). 

But if neither the problem nor the solution is genuinely metaphysical; if what really 
matters is the material conditions of reproduction and child-care; then why does it matter 
whether or not we get the right account of Pauline metaphysics? As a way of sharpening this 
final question, I will suggest an answer to it that I assume Boyarin will want to reject. The 
answer is this. Boyarin can’t give up his engagement with metaphysics—he can’t become the 
materialist he may want to become—because the ultimate motivation of his project can only be 
metaphysical, and furthermore can only lie in a version of the same metaphysical dualism he 
professes to attack. What commits him to dualism is the very egalitarianism in the name of 
which he attacks it. How, after all, can one make sense of the notion that persons are or should 
be equal unless one holds the view that persons are more than their bodies? It doesn’t matter, 
in this connection, whether bodies are conceived as biologically differentiated or as "socially 
marked" (2); nor does it matter, again in this particular connection, whether one fills in the 
details of one’s dualism by conceiving persons as embodied souls or animated bodies (see p. 13, 
n. 37). The point is that egalitarianism only makes sense if one posits an irreducible ground of 
personhood in which the claim to equality can inhere; and bodies are manifestly incapable of 
bearing that particular burden. 

At least this is true if the egalitarianism in question is the kind it has to be to warrant its 
application to the distant past. One can imagine a kind of egalitarianism—say, Richard Rorty’s 
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kind 3 —that would treat the demand for equality as a local product of a temporary and contingent 
ideology, a convenient story we tell ourselves about the ways we already happen to behave. But 
such an attenuated egalitarianism can hardly authorize the kind of transhistorical judgment that 
allows Boyarin to treat an ancient dilemma as importantly connected to a dilemma facing us. 
For that, he needs the sort of egalitarianism that goes with metaphysical notions like universal 
human rights. And surely an acknowledgement of that fact would have to alter the terms of his 
engagement with Paul. It would have to become a genuine metaphysical engagement, perhaps 
even a genuine theological one; and in that case one could no longer base one’s argument on the 
comfortable assumption that Pauline metaphysics was (merely) ideological. One would have to 
engage the possibility that certain aspects of Pauline metaphysics might actually be true. 


3 Richard Rorty, Contingency, Irony, and Solidarity (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989). 



An Answer 


Daniel Boyarin 


Introduction: Wrestling with Paul 


First let me make one technical remark. I have had for a couple of days Steven’s and 
Anne’s responses and for technical reasons got to see Karen’s just a few minutes before we 
began. So my own responses to them will be somewhat out of balance. 

This occasion has already provided me with precisely what I had dreamed it 
would—brilliant, serious responses to my work which will both force me and enable me to 
rethink certain aspects of my reading, as I revise it. I would like to begin my response to the 
responses, however, by introducing my project as a whole, and I think that this introduction will 
begin to suggest some answers to the questions which all of my respondents ask as to the 
motivations of my discourse. What indeed motivated a scholar of Talmud, virtually untrained 
in New Testament scholarship, to produce an essay about Paul? What is my purpose in writing 
the book of which this will be a part? What, indeed, beyond the sensual pleasure of learning, 
impelled me to learn Greek (of which I had only one year before this project) in order to read 
Paul and write about him? 

First of all, I would like to reclaim Pauline studies as an important, even an integral part 
of the study of Judaism in the Roman period and late antiquity. Paul has left us an extremely 
precious document for Jewish studies, the spiritual autobiography of a first-century Jew. There 
is hardly another document, save parts of Josephus and Philo, which even comes close to fitting 
such a description. Moreover, if we take Paul at his word—and I see no a priori reason not 
to—he was a member of the Pharisaic wing of first-century Judaism, with which Josephus may 
have also been connected but Philo certainly was not. In addition to this, Paul’s activity and its 
aftermath have had an enormous effect on the history of the Jews and Judaism in late antiquity 
(not to mention afterwards). Much of that distinctive religious formation that we call rabbinic 
Judaism, which is the ancestor of virtually all Judaisms since late antiquity, was formed in the 
environment of a Pauline Christianity growing steadily in influence through the crucial formative 
centuries of this Judaism and culminating in the triumph of Christianity in the fourth century. 
This means that Judaism formed itself for good and for ill in the context of Pauline thought, 
sometimes undoubtedly reacting simply for the purpose of self-definition but also, more 
positively, answering in its own distinctive fashion theological and other challenges which 
Pauline Christianity placed before it. 

Secondly, I would like to reclaim Paul as an important Jewish thinker. On my reading 
of the Pauline corpus, Paul lived and died convinced that he was a Jew living out Judaism. He 
represents, then, one option which Judaism could take in the first century, not indeed the one 
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that I would choose but one that is important for the history of Judaism nevertheless. Paul 
represents a challenge to Jews in the first century, and even more to the point, I will argue that 
he presents a challenge to Jews now as well. Assuming, as I do, that Paul was not motivated 
by an abnormal psychological state but by a set of problems and ideas generated by his cultural, 
religious situation, I read him as a Jewish cultural critic, asking what it was in Jewish culture 
that led him to produce a discourse of radical reform of that culture. I ask also in what ways 
is his critique important and valid for Jews today, and indeed in what ways are the questions that 
Paul raises about culture important and valid for everyone today. Further I want to inquire into 
the limitations, the inadequacies, contradictions, and disastrous effects of some of the Pauline 
solutions to those problems and finally to interrogate our situation and ask whether we have 
better solutions to the cultural, social problems which the Pauline corpus raises. 

I am indeed wrestling here with Paul—a metaphor that I think he would have 
appreciated—in two senses: I am wrestling alongside of him with the cultural issues with which 
he was wrestling and am also wrestling against him in protest against some of the answers he 
came up with. This is, then, finally a work that takes Paul very seriously indeed. Paul’s 
discourse interpellates me. When Paul says: "There is no Jew or Greek, no male and female 
in Christ," that is a statement which is addressed at me, for I am, after all, both Jewish and 
male. What I want to know is what Paul is saying to me, and how must I respond to it. How 
must I accept what he says as an ethical challenge and in what ways do I wish to reject that 
challenge and its implications. Finally, I want to know in what way both Paul’s challenge and 
my response might be of interest and importance to other people of difference. 

Reading Paul as a cultural critic, that is as if he were a cultural critic and also as myself 
a cultural critic, I have utilized concepts and tools drawn from the contemporary disciplines of 
criticism. When, for instance, I deal with the question of the signification/significance of 
circumcision in Paul and in the rabbinic response to him, I speak about it in terms drawn from 
the modern study of signs and their functions, semiotics. Wien I inquire into the meaning of 
Paul’s pronouncements on the relations between the sexes, I do so with the full agenda of 
feminist cultural criticism in my personal reading agenda. And I am concerned as well to 
register the response of an actively-practicing, (postmodern rabbinic Jew to both Paul and 
Pauline interpretation, particularly insofar as these (especially the latter) have often been inimical 
to my religious/ethnic group and practice. This involves, as well, the ways that the Pauline 
discourse of the Jew as a "figure" has heirs today in both Marxian and other theoretical 
discourses. 

This book is intended to be a cultural study of the Pauline corpus, or rather of particular 
parts and issues within the Pauline corpus. The issues that I wish to address are those of gender 
and ethnicity within the corpus. My underlying assumption is that in some fundamental ways 
Paul has set the agenda on these issues for both Jews and Christians until this day. The Pauline 
text that I will focus on is his Letter to the Galatians. Now this letter is in some respects the 
"sport" among the Pauline texts. One of the most obvious ways in which it is different from 
other documents in the Pauline corpus is that it does not speak, not even once, of the Parousia. 
Eschatology in Galatians—and there is much eschatology indeed—is realized eschatology, the 
ways in which the world is already changed by the coming and crucifixion and rising of the 
Christ from the dead. As J. Louis Martyn has expressed it, "through the whole of Galatians the 
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focus of Paul’s apocalyptic lies not on Christ’s parousia, but rather on his death." 1 Secondly, 
in Galatians, of all Paul’s letters, the theme of the new humanity—or rather the new 
Israel—which includes both Jews and Gentiles is most powerfully expressed. Thirdly, Galatians 
includes the stirring—for us particularly—declaration that there is "no male or female in Christ" 
(3:28), a gospel unknown from the rest of the corpus. Many Pauline commentators have reveled 
in the "difference" of Galatians; it was Luther’s favorite, while others have virtually ignored it 
in their construction of Pauline thought. Martyn has even invented a charming technical term 
for this phenomenon: "Galatian embarrassment." 2 This book, then, is conceived as a "reading" 
of Galatians, a reading in the contemporary sense of a particular putting together of a text and 
a reader, such that a particular construal of the text is undertaken. I am not attempting to 
account for all of Paul in this reading but for his Letter to the Galatians. In order, however, for 
this reading to make any sense at all, certainly for this kind of text, one of the factors has to be 
the entire context of the Pauline corpus. I will have, therefore, many occasions to refer to 
others of Pauline letters, particularly the other Hauptbriefe, Romans and Corinthians, both of 
which stand in very powerful and interesting interaction with Galatians. Indeed, one of the tasks 
of some of the reading here undertaken is to relate the ideas of Galatians to ideas expressed in 
the other letters, without, however, simply collapsing them. This reading of Galatians is 
pursued under the sign of what I take to be the hermeneutical key to Paul, his allegorical 
hermeneutic which grows out of the hermeneutical/intellectual world that he inhabits, the world 
of Hellenized Judaism of the first century. 3 

My argument is the following. Paul was motivated by a Hellenistic desire for the One, 
which among other things produced an ideal of a universal human essence, beyond difference 
and hierarchy. This universal humanity, however, was predicated (and still is) on the dualism 
of the flesh and the spirit, such that while the body is particular, marked through practice as Jew 
or Greek, and through anatomy as male or female, the spirit is universal. Paul did not, 
however, reject the body—as did, for instance, the Gnostics—but rather promoted a system 
whereby the body had its place, but was subordinated to the Spirit. 

While Paul’s impulse toward the founding of a non-differentiated, non-hierarchical 
humanity was laudable, in my opinion, many of its effects in terms of actual lives were not. 
In terms of ethnicity, his system required that all human cultural specificities—first and 
foremost, that of the Jews—be eradicated, whether or not the people in question were willing. 
Moreover, since, of course, there is no such thing as cultural unspecificity, merging of all 
people into one common culture means ultimately (as it has meant in the history of European 
cultural imperialism) merging all people into the dominant culture. In terms of gender, for Paul 
(as indeed, for nearly everyone until now), autonomy and something like true equality for 
women were bought at the expense of sexuality and maternity. Also, analogously to the culture 
question, the erasure of gender seems always to have ended up positing maleness as the norm 
to which women can "aspire." 


'J. Louis Martyn, "Apocalyptic Antinomies in Paul’s Letter to the Galatians," New Testament Studies 
31(1985):410-24. 

2 Ibid. 


^Source 
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Rabbinic Judaism is in part a reaction formation against both of these Pauline moves. 
Both ethnic difference, cultural specificity, specific historical memory and sexuality were highly 
valued in that cultural system, providing a partial, useful model for contemporary culture. If 
Paul’s solutions were unsatisfactory from one point of view, however, those of rabbinic Judaism 
seem equally unsatisfactory from the opposite point of view. In terms of ethnicity, the Jewish 
system has created the danger (and in our times, the realization of that danger) of a racist social 
system, while rabbinic marriage, for all of its warmth and valorization of sexuality (including 
female sexuality) and childbirth, left precious little room for female autonomy, equality, and 
freedom. In my previous book, Carnal Israel: Reading Sex in Talmudic Culture , 4 I have 
attempted a detailed description of the rabbinic side of this dialectical tension. In this work I 
hope to produce a more nuanced and rich account of the Pauline side of the dialectic. The mode 
of argumentation and thought in the book is, thus, one in which there is no winner or loser. My 
concern is not to promote or defend either the Pauline or the rabbinic discourse but to show how 
they participate together in the articulation of a set of cultural, social, and moral dilemmas which 
still plague us—"Gender Trouble" and the "Jewish Question." 

The argument of the book is that this tension between the same and the different, in both 
cases—gender and ethnicity—indicates the precise quandaries in which our socio-cultural 
formation is trapped until the present; the dilemmas of multi-culturalism and feminist theory 
seem to grow, then, out of cultural dilemmas that were first seriously encountered in the first 
century. Paul and the reactions to Paul are thus a major source for a historicization of our 
cultural predicament. 

By taking Paul seriously as a cultural critic, and indeed as a Jewish cultural critic, the 
value of his work for cultural criticism can be revealed. Marginalizing him as the founder of 
a new religion (a result which took place, I claim, only after his death) deflects the force of his 
cultural challenge, which, even when its answer seems totally unsatisfactory, nevertheless calls 
us to provide other ones. 

I will begin my response to my respondents by saying that I could not agree with Anne 
Wire more. Paul’s letters are not philosophical tracts but rhetorically-charged interventions in 
particular socio-political situations having to do with his ministry. I also see the popular dualism 
which I am convinced underwrites so much of his thought as being assumed and the ground of 
his thinking and not that of which he seeks to persuade. I agree entirely with "What he wants 
to persuade the readers in Galatia about is not dualism or any intermediate position on a 
body/spirit continuum, but his conviction that men who are incorporated into Christ do not need 
circumcision because they are already sons of Abraham." Absolutely. The question for me is 
how did he arrive at this notion of circumcision and sonship, and on this I find that looking at 
Paul’s placement on the body/spirit continuum is illuminating. It is not that I see Paul as a 
moderate or middle-of-the-road thinker; it is that I see in him a radical synthesis between 
Palestinian Judaism, as far as we know it, and a fundamentally Hellenistic ontology. It is this 
fertile yoking together of seemingly heterogeneous cultural themes that makes his writing so rich 
and sometimes gives it its baggy monster appearance as well. I feel that Pauline scholarship has 
recently been drawn so far in the direction of the Palestinian connections that it has underplayed 
the Hellenistic ones, and I am trying to swing the pendulum back somewhat. I find myself 
drawn after Vincent Wimbush’s language and coining titles for Paul like the "radical moderate" 


■•Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1993. 
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or the "orthodox gnostic." I don’t think my reading of Paul is any less political for assuming 
a consistent—often failed—ethical vision at its foundations. Indeed, I see Paul as manifesting 
in the very tensions and dialectics of his discourse, as well as in the dialectical relation of his 
discourse to that of rabbinic Judaism, cultural political issues which are at the center of our 
political lives today, the politics of identity, whether in its ethnic or gendered avatars. We have 
not figured out the desired political, theoretical relationship between universal humanity and 
specific identities, so what can we expect from people who lived two thousand years ago. On 
the other hand, a generous critical reading of their struggles may help give us perspective on 
ours. 

At this point I am called, then, to begin to respond to the specific feminist issues raised 
by Anne Wire’s wonderful book and also by her very clear restatement of its central thesis here. 
I think that in the version of the text that you have before you I have seriously understated the 
significance of Wire’s re-reading of 1 Corinthians 7. I will briefly sketch out the outlines of my 
intended revision of my reading following this admission. By a very careful and close reading 
Wire has arrived at the following conclusions vis-a-vis this chapter: Paul is primarily concerned 
with male immorality and his injunctions to marry fall on women to provide legitimate sexual 
outlets for men, so that they will not fall into porneia. This includes those Corinthian women 
who have already achieved a high degree of spiritual fulfillment, who are now commanded to 
renounce this achievement for the sake of providing sexual service to men not called to the 
celibate life. Paul’s discourse is, on this reading, considerably more compromised ethically than 
I have allowed in that its hierarchical imbalance falls on all women, including those successfully 
called to the celibate life. The consequence of Wire’s brilliant reconstruction is, "Paul’s 
agreement with the Corinthians concerning gender equality on principle is strictly a rhetorical 
ploy if he is, as you say, ruled by the ‘negative social and moral effects of the wrong people 
attempting to achieve such status. ’" It is here that I wish to introduce a nuance which, if it be 
apologetic, at least is not compromised by being an apology for my own religious tradition. 
Although, there may be another factor working here: as a male Jew, all too aware of the gap 
between my own aspirations toward feminism and the shortcomings of my practice, I may be 
drawn to forgiving perceived—or constructed—analogous failures on the part of a forefather of 
sorts. However, even given all the details of Wire’s construction of the Corinthian women 
prophets and Paul’s repressive reaction to them, I think we do not need to conclude that his 
agreement with them in principle is "strictly a rhetorical ploy," but rather I think a genuine and 
failed vision. Whether or not the baptismal formula in Galatians 3:28 is, as I suppose, a 
reflection of the primal androgyne interpretation of Genesis 1:28 or whether it reflects a radical 
rewriting of Genesis in the new creation of Christ as Wire proposes, I think that it genuinely 
holds out the vision of social equality for all human beings. (I do not agree with MacDonald 
that Paul originates this social meaning; I do think that he continues it.) Paul, however, I argue, 
simply cannot think himself to an adequate social arrangement with equality for the sexes other 
than chastity, which for one reason or another he considers to be an unworkable solution at the 
present time. And yes, I agree, it may very well be that it is unworkable because of male sexual 
need in his view and women may be the servants, for him, of that need; nevertheless I think that 
he as well as the Corinthians, as opposed to rabbinic Judaism, envisions an end to gender 
hierarchy. In any case, if on the one hand. Wire points to the devastating history of male 
oppression of women in the name of Paul, one can also cite at least a nascent discourse and real 
history of chastity as female autonomy also carried out in his name in what is, after all, the Acts 
of Paul and Thekla for notable example. If, on the one hand, Philemon has been used (maybe 
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misused) as a text in the service of slavery, it is just as true, I think, that Galatians 3:28 has 
been mobilized in anti-slavery discourses. I am deeply moved by the vision of chastity as 
autonomy, and I think I registered that in my text. However, for all, whether Paul, the 
Corinthians, Philo or Thekla, autonomy can only be achieved via chastity and it is that which 
concerns me. A female autonomy which requires chastity as its condition seems to me to be a 
highly compromised autonomy; yet, as I argue, we seem still in the late twentieth century only 
to be beginning to think our way to a practice of sexuality which will not involve male 
domination of women as its necessary precondition, or for notions of autonomy for women 
which do not necessarily require separation from heterosexuality. 

I want to take seriously the aspirations of Paul’s discourse as well as its failures, and I 
feel that even if, owing to his own limitations and the limitations of his historical situation, he 
ultimately failed to imagine a society of gender and class equality, the desire and aspiration for 
such a society which we share is also at least partly of Pauline origin. Which brings me to the 
major question addressed with characteristic vigor by Steven Knapp as well as by Anne Wire. 
How do we understand the interanimation between spiritual or hermeneutic discourses and social 
practice? 

As in the case of Wire, I completely agree with Knapp’s point that the social entailments 
of a statement like "There is no male and female" could not but "leak from one social space to 
another" as it were, nor that Paul’s formulations have only the consequences that he intended 
them to have. I was specifically speaking here of Paul’s intent, not as a hermeneutical or 
historical control on his text, but as a construct in its own right and a way to understand what 
seem otherwise to be contradictory moments in his discourse. Of course, this "leaking" goes 
both ways, for ultimately if a certain vision of gender equality which we share owes its origins 
to perhaps unintended consequences of Paul’s discourse, it is perhaps equally the case that the 
general male-female hierarchy of even celibate Christian communities owes its origin to his 
discourse on marriage! 

Further I agree with Knapp—and I think that this will address a point made by Wire, 
albeit from a somewhat different direction—that for the purpose of this analysis I have limited 
my reading of "There is no etc." to the moment of baptism, applying to Paul a certain literal 
reading that he would himself reject. I do so, because it seems that only in that way can I 
account for what otherwise are gross inconsistencies in his discourse. I do not mean, however, 
to indicate that Paul did not sense the broader social implications of baptism or the baptismal 
formula, only that as I have said, owing to the limitations of his time and place, he could not 
quite figure out how to apply them, except perhaps for "Jew and Greek." That "Paul is still 
enthralled by merely carnal phenomena," to quote Knapp, indeed even the possibility that other 
Christians surpassed him in certain regards, to allude to Wire, does not deny the height of his 
aspirations or render him simply inconsistent. The distinction between virginity and marriage 
had to do, I suggest, as much with the real material conditions of marriage as with anything else, 
and it’s not surprising then that Paul couldn’t figure out a better way, any more than did anyone 
else for whom celibacy was the condition for female (and even male) spiritual autonomy. The 
failure of consistency here involves once more not my reading of Paul and not Paul’s aspirations 
but his achievements. Others who come after may indeed be able to put into practice that which 
in Paul is fraught with contradiction. I think that the ultimate elimination of slavery in all of 
the Christian world is an eolquent case in point, although it took nearly two thousand years for 
Paul’s vision to be realized here. 
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There is one point, however, where I quite disagree with Knapp. I do not see a gradual 
"evolution of marriage into a more egalitarian institution than marriage in at least some other 
cultures," but rather a sharp epistemological break in the discourse of gender which takes place 
some time late in the nineteenth century or early twentieth. Without denying that there were 
precursors nor denying that their ideas were also seriously stimulated by a vision of equality 
which also owes its origins at least partly to Paul—and also, I suspect to notions of companionate 
marriage which partly derive from Jewish sources in the Reformation—nevertheless, it seems 
to me that only in the last century have we begun to seriously try to think out again what a 
society without gender hierarchy ought to be, and it is, therefore, very apposite to show that we 
have not yet progressed much beyond the thought of the first century, or at any rate, are only 
beginning to do so. Whether or not there were "long-term, subterranean and refracted 
influences"—and I see no reason to doubt this—it remains the case that looking at the end-point 
(to date) of all of this still argues that we are more or less in the same metaphysical bind. 
Knapp’s elegant demonstration, and I think it is no less than that, that I am myself caught on 
the horns of the same dilemma only demonstrates my point more convincingly. 

I would just like to make a very brief response to one of Karen King’s points. There are 
so many points that I would like to respond to and will in my future work. Karen says, 
"Virginity, while relying for its comprehensibility upon established imaginations of gender 
identity, yet proposes a social arrangement and ideological deployment of those imaginations that 
quite undermines the patriarchal Roman household. ..." I think that this point is very 
significant. It is a point that Anne also makes with regard to the Corinthians and in general to 
celibate women and that I have underlined in my references to Galatians 3:28 somewhat 
undercut, perhaps, by Philemon. The fact is, that wherever we locate it—whether we locate it 
in a pre-Pauline discourse (as I would like to), in a certain level of Pauline discourse as well, 
or in an anti-Pauline discourse—early Christianity represents, to my knowledge, the only 
discourse in the Roman world that presents a real challenge to at least two aspects of social 
hierarachy, at least in aspiration if not in achievement: (1) slavery and (2) the possibiilty of 
gender equality. 
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The Discussion 


Hamerton-Keily: I’m not convinced about your platonic interpretation and, therefore, I find the 
paper utterly unconvincing. The first step would be a mis-step and, therefore, everything else 
unconvincing. It seems to me you hang too much on the one item, namely the "neither male 
nor female," and it’s too frail a bridge to carry that much freight. Secondly., your treatment of 
the term sarx I think is astonishingly meager. In fact you accuse one of your hapless victims 
of either bad scholarship or bad faith, and I’m afraid I have to raise the same issue with you 
because if you had simply taken out your concordance of the Septuagint and of the New 
Testament you would have found that Paul indeed uses the term sarx negatively. Let me give 
you an example of the kind of reasoning that I think is specious in the extreme. You say in note 
42 which Karen King praised you for, "I think that those interpreters who read ‘according to the 
flesh as an axiological term which carries a program of reform are misreading him.”' Now, 
your justification for that judgment is a quotation from Jim Robinson on Bultmann who says the 
mind of the flesh stands primarily for a denial of man’s dependence on God and for a trust of 
what is of human effort and origin, etc., etc. Then you say, "Robinson’s interpretation breaks 
down completely because there is no evidence in Paul that his issue with the law was because 
of implied human self-sufficiency" and then you trot out this tired, old cliche about how this 
may be good Lutheran theology but it is not Paul. Now, that’s one issue but it has absolutely 
nothing to do with the meaning of sarx or with the meaning of the term kata sanca. That seems 
to me to be either dishonest or extraordinarily inept. So the question you ask of one of your 
people I ask of you. 

Boyarin: You are reading a work in progress which is presented as a work in progress. I 
indicate in that footnote that I am planning to do a full treatment of precisely this problem and 
of course I’ve been working on it. I think it is quite unfair to present what is a sketchy 
statement of conclusions of a larger project in advance of the completion of that aspect of the 
project, with published work. 

Hamerton-Keily: Here you make as the mainstay of your argument that Paul is a platonic 
dualist. And you invoke the category sarx and soma to justify it. But you present absolutely 
no primary evidence for this meaning of sarx. And I’m saying if you did that you would 
discover that your whole project is dead on arrival because of Paul’s use of the category sarx. 
There are flashes in your paper that you actually do understand Paul; your clarification is really 
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very helpful. I agree with you entirely as a cultural critic, as a critic particularly of his Judaism 
which is part of his self-criticism because he was himself a violent religious man as a result of 
his Judaism. His criticism, I would argue, is directed precisely at ethnic exclusionism. That’s 
why he puts always first, "neither Jew nor Greek." 

Boyarin: That’s the main thesis of my whole project as virtually everybody in the room knows. 

Hamerton-Kelly: Excellent. I applaud that, but you said you were going to read my book on 
the plane. 

Boyarin: I don’t take quite the same tone that you take but we’ll discuss that in the future. 

Eilberg-Schwartz: I want to ask my question because I’m going to have to leave soon. I want 
to pick up on something Steven raised with you, which I was going to raise in a slightly different 
way, the last point about the universal of the human subject that I thought was really important. 
I was noticing that you didn’t separate between sex and gender. And it was interesting to me 
because in a way you talk about gender and human bodies in terms of Paul, but in fact Paul it 
seems to me doesn’t make a distinction between sex and gender. Gender is our category in a 
way that we presuppose that gender is something that is separable from the body in a way that 
Paul doesn’t. It seems to me that what we call gender is really sex. We think of sex as one 
package. He has one package and we have separated it into gender and sex. And so for him 
the equivalent, in some kind of strange way, is this spiritual androgyny that is equivalent to our 
"gender." I was just trying to think through how it would affect your analysis to re-introduce 
the distinction between gender and sex. In a way I think that it raises an issue of more distance 
between us and him than maybe you’ve suggested, because you keep reading his views of the 
body as our notions of gender and it seems to me there are some issues there that need to be 
teased out. And I think it goes to the same point about how we think of gender as separable 
from the body, because we talk about things that unite people, in this case two separate groups 
of people, in ways that transcend their bodies, so we can’t essentialize the female by the ability 
to give birth or by any other kind of characteristics. I just want to hear you reflect on that; I 
don’t know where it goes, but I was wondering if you have any thoughts about that. 

Mudge: Do you want to speak to that? 

Boyarin: No. Not because I don’t want to speak to that but because I would rather give others 
an opportunity to speak. 

Koziol: This is a friendly question because I am a Medieval historian and so much of this is not 
so much foreign to me as resonant, not only with my reading of Paul but also with my reading 
of Medieval society, in particular gender roles. It was those resonances that sparked this 
question. There is a point in Medieval texts. I’m quoting what Karen King said about there 
being a second myth, the myth of the unitary male. There is a point as I read my Medieval 
sources and as I read, for example, Tom Laqueur (he doesn’t say this, but I always wondered 
if this isn’t part of it), where I wonder whether these aren’t at some level, at least in the Middle 
Ages, the same myth. There is a funny way in which you describe the primal androgyne as 
male. And this puzzles me a great deal. As an intellectual problem, that was a flaw in your 
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paper. It was a problem in the logic. So, when you make statements then which strike me as 
fine and quite consensual, for example saying that for Paul a virgin is not entirely a woman and 
that according to the study of the Gospel of Thomas, Mary in some sense must be made male. 
If there is an equality in the primal androgyne then you should be able to reverse this. You 
made the statement on page 31 in fact that for Paul the virgin man is also not quite gendered, 
but you don’t really give a great deal of support to this. In Medieval texts, what I find 
particularly interesting (not many people have written about this except for really tiny 
indications, but it is certainly the way I would read male saints) is that you could easily read 
male saints, and priests in particular, as cultivating an essential feminine being; they absorb a 
feminine role and they become less male in the process and that indeed is the secret of their 
holiness. And indeed the more female roles they adopt, particularly with respect to the body 
of Christ and an association with blood, the more the call is for them to reject their male role 
through, for example, celibacy. So my question is, do you see this? Could you flesh out, so 
to speak, that statement about the virgin male also not quite being gendered. 

Boyarin: Just very briefly, I think in Paul it’s hardly developed at all and even just a very very 
sort of wild speculation that I make on the basis of his use of anthropos instead of atier at that 
particular point. But I think you are absolutely right, and you don’t need to go to the Middle 
Ages. Very quickly, as a colleague, Verna Harrison, has been demonstrating I think quite 
eloquently, by the time of the Cappadocian fathers there were very explicit representations of 
male celibates, mystics, holy men becoming female and taking on female characteristics. 

Wuellner: Just a footnote to this issue in the apocalyptic tradition reflected in the Revelation of 
John in chapter 14, I think verse 4. There is this reflection of the male virgins who "have not 
defiled themselves with women," I think is the phrase, that would suggest another matrix for this 
tradition which is the apocalyptic new creation tradition which may be different from but related 
to the baptismal tradition that you flagged. 

Unidentified Speaker: I wanted to follow up on these two along these same lines. I was 
interested in the virgin versus woman distinction, although I think with Anne that it breaks 
down in the case that there are Therapeutrides who seem to have been older women. But the 
fact is, not to bring this down from the high metaphysical plain, that virginity or sexual 
abstinence is, in fact, provable only on the bodies of women. In the case of men, one only has 
their word for it. So perhaps instances of self-castration, whether real or feigned, are some kind 
of attempt on the part of males to achieve this kind of provable virginity. That works into the 
mix there somewhere, I think. 

Winston: I just have two minor comments on the Philo material. You equate Eve/woman with 
the body but that seems to assume that sense perception is bodily. Philo makes it quite clear that 
sense perception is a part of the allegory; it is one of the seven parts of the nonrational part of 
the soul, in contrast to the hegemony cant which is rational. So I don’t think you can make that 
equivalence at all. The second point that I would like to make is that I don’t know how 
legitimate it is to deduce from Philo’s allegory his attitude toward women. These are simply 
signs. If the word woman here simply means the irrational part of the soul and if Philo can say, 
for example, that in a wise person the irrational part of the soul is pure and, therefore, 
honorable because it is under the control of his reason, then to make inferences from his allegory 
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sections about his attitude towards women I don’t think is legitimate. On the other hand, I do 
agree with you; the general impression I have of Philo is that he doesn’t like women very much. 
But sometimes you have to know the context. For example, in one place he says it’s better to 
become a eunuch than to sin sexually or lasciviously. But at the same time he says it would also 
be better not to have eyes and not to have ears and not to have a tongue than to do certain 
things. That’s a hyperbolic statement obviously. He doesn’t mean that he’s advocating that 
people should do away with all their sense organs. So I think you have to be more careful in 
the way you characterize Philo. I’m not so sure that he’s a mysogynist; I would say he’s 
certainly a male chauvinist, and maybe that’s equivalent. But I don’t think it’s really equivalent 
to mysogyny. Mysogyny I think means a genuine hatred of women, and I don’t think I find that 
too often. There are two or three statements that might perhaps qualify, but I don’t think they’re 
sufficient to make this broad characterization. 

Wuellner: Anne, I wondered whether the tradition associated with 1 Corinthians 7 located in 
Genesis what in Christian circles later on becomes known as the sun ice actoid of male and 
female living together without sexual relations but in a marital union of sorts. Wouldn’t that 
have to be entered into the picture as well? And that is based on chapter 7 of I Corinthians. 

Boyarin: I need some more specification. What do you mean? 

Wuellner: We’re talking about the virginity issue and the married issue; there’s the tatsium quid 
of the two being together in some union that is not sexual. 

Boyarin: Well I think I referred to that towards the end of the paper when I talked about male 
and female celibates living together as being one of the conclusions and one of the social reflexes 
that develops out of this Pauline tradition. So I agree with you if I’ve understood you that that 
is certainly one of the possibilities. 

Wuellner: That must have slipped me then. 

Hamerton-Kelly: One of the dilemmas Boyarin sets out is the dilemma between the pre-social 
sexual self, which valorizes metaphysics, and the social-embodied self, which valorizes 
hierarchy. And this is a dilemma the horns of which Paul cannot get off and neither can we. 
It seems to me that if you read the Pauline categories like sarx as social categories rather than 
as substantive and if you understand the Pauline subject as relationally constructed, and in fact 
in order to understand 1 Corinthians 7 you’ve got to understand 1 Corinthians 6 where he talks 
about both relations with the prostitute and relationships with Christ using kolldmenos —i.e., 
sexual union with the prostitute and "sexual" union with Christ. Paul’s understanding of the 
human subject is an irradicably deconstructed, radically relational one. His terms have to do 
not with substances but with social occasions. His conversion from Judaism to Christianity is 
a transference, to use Ed Sander’s terms, from one community to another, from one social 
embeddedness to another. So take the term sarx. It’s metaphorical rootage, as is pointed out, 
is in circumcision in Galatia. You can see it. When he says they want to burst in your flesh 
they want to get you to show that you’ve actually been circumcised. Sarx, therefore, is a 
metaphor for Jewish community boundary markers. And Paul’s concern, therefore, is not that 
his dualism is a sociological dualism and has, I would argue, nothing to do with the substantive 
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categories of Platonism. And your paper I understand is a work in progress and every now and 
then I come upon these gems which say, yeh, this guy’s got it right. But I think somehow, I 
feel somehow you’re engaged in special pleading here; you want to say something that’s helpful 
to our gender situation and maybe Paul has nothing helpful to say on that subject. And maybe 
by asking this question of him you’re milking an udder that won’t give you any milk. 

Boyarin: Let me respond to that comment in the spirit in which it was made. First of all, there 
is an area—I could show you and gladly would show you the entire manuscript and its present 
stage from which this is drawn—in which we are in complete agreement. My overall argument 
throughout the book—and several people here were present when I presented another chapter 
of this at another forum—is precisely that sarx refers primarily for Paul to Jewish ethnic 
identity. And that what was primarily motivating or engaging him, the spring that got the whole 
thing going, was a sense of distress at the particularism of the Jewish religious discourse and 
notions of the universal or universal ism or human oneness (I’m speaking in very brief terms). 
What my argument is is that these two issues become fully homologous, fully fused for Paul, 
and this is partly what I was already responding to, I think, in a certain amount of misleading 
that I may have done in my discourse, which Anne also picked up. I’m not arguing that Paul 
was a philosopher primarily motivated by ontological concerns or interested in promoting a 
Platonic, philosophical doctrine. What I’m arguing/suggesting is that both with regard to 
ethnicity, where I take it you agree with me more or I agree with you, and with regard to 
gender, Paul was passionately devoted to a vision of human oneness, of human equality. At the 
same time, I am also convinced that he began his life and ended his life a Jewish believer. That 
is, that he believed in the validity of the revelation of scripture, of Torah, of whatever you want 
to call it. And the spirit/flesh hermeneutic was the vehicle, as I understand it, by which Paul 
was able to bridge the gap between the literal Torah, which speaks both of a set of practices 
including the boundary markers (and I have almost completely accepted Dunn’s understanding 
of it) and the specific history of a specific people and also the physical commitment to 
genealogy, to a genetic connection, to use somewhat inadequate terms to a racial connection. 
He bridged that gap of that level of expression and his vision of human oneness by mobilizing 
what I take to have been the common denominator of most people in the Mediterranean world 
in his time, namely a flesh/spirit dualism. So that’s the general framework. Obviously sarx and 
pneuma are in a hierarchical relationship. I’m not denying that. What I am denying is a certain 
mode of interpreting—and I think it’s not a cliche, or if it is a cliche it’s a cliche because it’s 
true—a certain mode of interpreting Paul’s critique of Judaism as inadequate religiously because 
it depended on human merits and human effort and so-called works’ righteousness, etc., etc. 
I don’t think that any of that, or virtually none of that, is in any way to be taken as a major 
theme of sarx. Sarx means physical practice, physical history, physical genealogy, which have 
their place, and not some sort of moral or ethical defect. 

Hamerton-Kelly: In terms of the hermeneutic of 1 Corinthians 3, if you interpret sarx 
sociologically rather than philosophically, you find that the argument has to do not with an 
external text and an internal meaning homologous to body and soul. It has simply to do with 
the Mosaic way of reading the Torah versus the Pauline way of reading the Torah. The veil on 
Moses’ face is the reading of the Torah without taking into account the fact that violence in 
Judaism had crucified Jesus and had turned Paul himself into a persecutor. You’re right. It’s 
an internal Jewish argument. 
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Boyarin: That sounds to me like special pleading. I have a whole discussion of that message 
and I don’t see any of that in there. And I see something else entirely. I see precisely the 
commitment to a literal sense as opposed to the ability to see the spiritual. 

Hamerton-Kelly: Here I have a fundamental methodological objection not just to you but to 
Pauline studies in general, namely, to introducing categories from the historical background in 
order to explain problems in the text; and I think this has become a plague of modern biblical 
studies to the point where we get learned discourses on everything except the actual text. If you 
read that text according to the principle of Ochum’s razor and do not introduce the androgyne 
or the Platonic cultural dualism, I think you will find that my interpretation is more convincing. 
Simply in terms of the Pauline corpus itself, moving from the specification of the meaning of 
sarx in Galatians as referring to Jewish practice, he goes to interpretation kata sarxa, 
interpretation according to Jewish practice as it is done now. That’s what he means. Up against 
it he puts his own Christian interpretation, kata pneuma. And you don’t have to introduce a 
whole Platonic dualism at all. That’s a specific criticism and a general methodological criticism. 

Knapp: I think I understand the logic of the point that Professor Hamerton-Kelly is making in 
attempting to claim that sarx and pneuma are understood as social categories, but it is an 
amazing coincidence that they lie up so neatly with Platonic ontology. And I wonder how you 
account for that remarkable coincidence. It sounds like a distinction between flesh and spirit. 

Hamerton-Kelly: In one of the footnotes Boyarin says these terms are like the Freudian terms 
"unconscious" and what have you. Now let’s consider how people use these terms. Very 
seldom do they use them in accepted Freudian ways; they use them in all kinds of ways. Well, 
here Paul is using maybe Platonic language or a general kind of language in his very specific, 
own way which is to be determined not by referring to the Platonic structure outside but simply 
to read the text itself. And the coincidence, therefore, is not so remarkable at all. 

Knapp: It seems to me that’s an extremely strong methodological principle. You may have a 
way of defending it, but it is extraordinarily strong to me. It takes the principle of economy, 
I think, to an unusual extreme. 

Ocker: Whose Plato are we talking about anyway? If we are talking about the first century, it 
seems to me, at least the way I read your paper, Daniel, that Platonic is being used in a very 
broad sense mostly to signal a method of interpretation in which sarx , and I find this very 
intriguing, maintains a positive role. This seems coherent to me not in any specific sense, as 
anyone who might be far more meticulous philosophically than the apostle Paul should be 
expected to be, but in a general sense. 

Kolenkov: I recognize the hierarchical views of spirit and flesh, but it seems to me that one 
thing that’s interesting here at least is that Paul, although he may in fact make sarx Jewish and 
pneuma Christian, is moving back toward Judaism not only in the question of food but also, as 
Boyarin was saying, in terms of mishnaic marriage statements. So there is a real devotion 
toward at least bridge building and certainly care of what would be the internal Jewish/Christian 
community here. 
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Schmidt: In following the discussion of sarx and pneuma, asking myself why it didn’t strike me 
more self-evidently, that is, the distinction between the two ways of interpreting these terms, it 
occurred to me that one of the reasons for this is that I guess I still take for granted a kind of 
George Dumezilian notion that wherever there are levels of social structure there is a 
corresponding ideology somewhere. I want to suggest, therefore, that this is another way of 
looking at this problem, that this is what makes explicit what’s primarily going on: namely, 
asking the question. Is there an available ideology, mythology, framework, or some such thing 
taken for granted here, that would be the sort of reinforcement needed? so that this is a kind of 
reconstruction of what that might look like, positing that this is not just hypothetical but rather 
that such notions existed at that time. So this is not, therefore, necessarily an either/or; that is, 
the problem I hear is whether or not this is the best way of reading the text in terms of what’s 
going on in Paul. And I want to suggest that there’s a way of relating these two that overcomes 
the either/or-ness of it, that makes the sociological primary, that seems more than likely to be 
what Paul is getting at. To ask the question, What kind of ideology (or whatever term we want 
to use for that) would allow somebody to argue in those kinds of categories? 

Boyarin: I think that’s very similar to the way that I would phrase it. I absolutely start from 
the position that—and the book is going to be called or subtitled Paul as a Jewish Cultural 
Critic —Paul is beginning with a socio-cultural problem. My claim is that both Christology and 
this hermeneutic were the vehicles which enabled him to move forward with his problem, with 
his cultural criticism. That’s exactly what I suggest. 

Knapp: I just wanted to bring up a question that I’d like to ask of Daniel; having asked one of 
Daniel’s questioners, I’d like to ask Daniel a question. And my question would be, What do 
you think of the metaphysics of the situation and its relation to egalitarianism? In other words, 
it still seems to me that you’ve got to engage in the metaphysics themselves if you’re going to 
sustain the project of using a particular metaphysics as a way of furthering some egalitarian goal. 
You’ve got to give an account of the base of your own egalitarianism. 

Boyarin: All I did in my response was to sort of admit to . . . 

Knapp: What do you think the right metaphysical view is? 

Boyarin: I haven’t a clue. 

Hamerton-Kelly: May I recommend the book Stuart Hampshire’s Innocence and Experience ; 
it’s a pretty good answer to the question. 

Knapp: It’s not a very good answer to the question of what Daniel’s views are; I’m trying to 
understand what Daniel’s views are. 

Boyarin: Very seriously, this is a kind of Derridian-derived perspective which I was very 
influenced by in some stage of my mis-spent youth. That somehow we are entrapped in 
metaphysics and are desperately trying to think our way out of this metaphysical trap, almost 
like a baby chick trying to break the egg shell that just keeps falling back in exhaustion short 
of the project of getting out of the trap. 
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Knapp: Well, I’m just not sure that we’re going to like what’s left when we get out of the trap 
to the extent that you imagine. My point is, I think something like egalitarianism is likely to 
go with it. And so maybe you ought to be a little wary . . . 

Boyarin: But that’s exactly the dilemma. I agree with you. 

Koziol: Would you speak more on that? I’m curious to know exactly what you mean by that, 
because I may agree or I may disagree; I’m not sure. 

Knapp: I mean that it seems to me that bodies are manifestly unequal and, therefore, the 
question is. What are the grounds for egalitarianism? As I suggested in my response, one can 
imagine a very thinned-out, historically-relativized version of egalitarianism that says if you live 
in a modern, liberal, late-capitalist culture then egalitarianism is no problem; everyone takes it 
for granted. But it’s only sustained by that fragile, temporary, historical formation. My point 
is, if you’re going to look at the breadth of history and apply to it a criterion of egalitarianism, 
you seem to imply that there is something like a universal standard of justice at work here. That 
seems to imply some sort of metaphysics that goes beyond what the body itself can sustain. You 
don’t have to undertake that project, but if you’re going to take this long view then it seems to 
me there ought to be some reckoning with the methaphysics and that one can’t simply treat the 
metaphysics of the past as a kind of ideological cover-up for what was really a resistence to an 
egalitarianism that had some sort of material basis that would otherwise have emerged. 

Boyarin: I’m in complete agreement with you, but that’s exactly the trap or the dilemma that 
I see here. That the only way we seem to be able to think equality or egalitarianism or 
something is a metaphysics that I think ultimately undermines that. 

King: Which supports my problem about making egalitarianism, especially egalitarianism over 
against hierarchical structures, a category we should be thinking with. Let’s jettison 
egalitarianism and think about something else. It seems to me to frame it in those kinds of ways 
gets us into traps that we can’t get out of. 

Wuellner: I just wanted to lift up Steven’s third alternative that Paul may have been very 
inconsistent. I want you to be aware of a Finnish scholar by the name of Raisanen who 
maintains that very point. Paul is indeed inconsistent in the process of his articulation. So you 
have a couple of pharoahs you can put in that slot. 

Hamerton-Kelly: I would suggest that the way out of this dilemma as Paul sees it, that is the 
dilemma of metaphysics versus hierarchy, is the transformation of embodied hierarchical 
relationships. That is his hope. His vision of agape as the transformation of eros, I think, is 
his hope. Of course it’s driven by a faith in a God who is moving in this direction. And this 
is, therefore, a theological answer, but he is not himself "on the horns of this dilemma" because 
of his theological convictions. If you share those convictions, one lives in hope. It doesn’t 
solve the problem. You’re perfectly right when you say it doesn’t solve the problem to proclaim 
a universal humanity when we’re all living in a culturally-embedded situation. But that is the 
vision and the hope that is theologically undergirded and it’s what he calls agape and it’s the 
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hope of the possibility of a new community. And it’s eschatologically conditioned which is 
another element I would say I think you underestimate in your reading of 1 Corinthinans 7. 

Mudge: Daniel, do you want to have the last word? 

Boyarin: Just thank you. 

Mudge: Thank you. 
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